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What Can Exposition Press Do for the Author 
of an UNPUBLISHED Manuscript ? 


The numerous success stories in our files clearly indicate why so 
many authors, editors and critics regard Exposition as the most 
imaginative, daring and enterprising publisher in the subsidy field. 
The degree of acceptance and recognition we have brought to so 
many writers and the reputation we now hold in the literary world 
are unparalleled in the history of publishing. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT EXPOSITION 


Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the clean-up move- 
ment in ‘subsidy’ publishing.” 
Los Angeles Herald Express: “Uhlan has brought honesty and fair deal- 
ing to the neglected field of self-subsidized publishing.” 


Dallas Times Herald: “Uhlan lands blow upon blow in the solar plexus of 
the dishonest subsidy publisher, and outlines a neat yardstick by which 
authors can measure the quality of the firm with which they are or might 
be dealing.” 
Artesian: “A subsidy publisher with integrity and heart.” 

: “Exposition has published more than one book 
of literary, sociologic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” 


AN OPEN LETTER TO WRITERS FROM ONE OF 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING WRITER-THEOLOGIANS 
| Oct. 16, 1957 
Dear Writers: 


When I was asked to make available to a wider read- 
ing public a variety of essays that had been published 
in periodicals or deli d at f I found 
that the regular ‘trade’ publishers were not interested 
in taking such a book. A friend mentioned Exposition. 
I found this organization cooperative in every way, 
interested in the project, Tomorrow’s Faith Today 
(an Exposition-Testament Book), able to produce an 
attractively printed and bound volume, and eager to assist in making it 
known to the church reading public. Their terms were reasonable and their 
contract was adhered to strictly and loyally. 1 can commend Exposition 
Press both to the new author who is seeking publication of a manuscript and 
to the old author, like myself, who has a project which the ordinary ‘trade’ 
will not wish to undertake. 


Sincerely, 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(Editor's Note: The nationally famous Rev. Dr. Pittenger of New York's 
General Theological Seminary has had 19 books published by trade houses 
to date, three of which have been Religious Book Club adoptions.) 


NEW BROCHURE—FREE 
Read the complete story of 20 years of successful: subsidy 
publishing in our illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK. Contains information for writers and 
of our subsidy phin which has enabled over 2,000 
publish their books. Write for your tree copy today! 


HOW RUTH STOUT EARNED $5,850 IN TWO YEARS! 


August 19, 1957 

Dear Ed Uhlan: 
Our little “Green Thumb” book is two years old today. 
I don't know what it has done for you, but here is what 
it has done for — and to — me: 

1. I have joined the ranks of the nouveaux riches. 

2. I am famous and renowned. 
In royalties, over and above the amount I gave you 
to publish the book, I have received $2,235.45. That 
is all profit. I have also received the following: 
For lectures to garden clubs and other organizations 
For newspaper column 
For books I have sold at lectures, by mail and to visitors 770.00 
Teaching gardening in a country day school 80.00 
My expenses for all these goings-on were not high. Let us say roughly $200.00 
and I have a clear profit of $5,850.45. Not bad for a 73-year-old! I've received 
over 1,000 letters from every state in the Union and 15 foreign countries. 
Here in Redding, Conn., there are quite a few writers. I imagine they felt 
secretly superior and sorry for me when I subsidized my book, while they have 
“trade” publishers. Now, when we compare notes and they find that the 
author who subsidizes his book can make more money than the one who 
doesn't, they are just faintly green with envy. 
I have not put on paper before what my little book has done for me. I'm 
grateful to you and your staff. You all take such a friendly interest that, besides 
getting rich and famous, I'm having lots of fun. 


$945.00 
730.00 


Best to you all, 
Ruth 


HOW DICK SNYDER AVERAGES $50 WEEKLY 
IN ADDITIONAL INCOME! 


June 24, 1957 


Dear Mr. Uhlan. 
Three years ago you published my first book, “Deco- 
rating Cakes for Fun and Profit.” 
The thousands of fan letters which have poured in 
indicate the impact that authorship has made on our 
lives. The books have been profitable in a financial 
way, too. After ALL our expenses our income was as 
follows: seven royalty checks totaling $6,186.00; sale 
of 150 free books, $600; gift value of 50 free books, 
$120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from pub- 
lisher and sold to students, $400— for a total of 
$5,053.60. 
. This left us a net profit of $3,768.00. 
1 know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is the 
subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the profits. But 
what is more important is that subsequent editions pay us 20%. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. 
Two years ago you published our “27 Special Creations for Cake Decorators,” 
a $1.00 supplement with no subsidy required from us. 
A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about $1,200 a year. 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, and 
therefore additional income of at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could 
be more. 
Of course, there are many satisfactions that can't be measured in money: 
new friends, prestige, and knowing you are filling a need. 
To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more wonder- 
ful and difficult to believe. We wanted you to know how much we appreciate 
your having made such miraculous things possible. 
Sincerely, 
Richard V. Snyder 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED PROMPTLY 


No matter what type of manuscript you have written, fiction 
or nonfiction, submit it to us now for a prompt and free editorial 
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But in all fairness 
he is entitled to the writer 
the work. Tore x bok we 
ore, ho selected Ex eel 
we quote directly from position 
, president of the firm: three un- 
LATE BULLETINS! 
Ruth Stout, sister of famed mystery writer Rex Stout (former 
president of The Authors League of America) bas just signed 
a contract wtih Exposition to publish her second book. eo “Green 
Thumb’s” continually climbing, sales have just resulted in ® 4th- 
edition sellout and book is now in Sth edition! ® Dick Snyder's 
publication sales on “65 Buttercream Flowers” have just reached r 
the 1,000 mark. Additional advance orders are expected follow- 
ing ® pard-hitting direct mail advertising campaign (im which 
30,000 circulars are being mailed to choice lists). @ “Decorating 
for Fen & Presi” in its 4th edition and still selling 
strongly! 
Expositi P 
xposi ion Press Ine. 
Dept. Al 82 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, n. Y. 
9 
in Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 
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Palmer Graduate 
Now Leading Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the all-time 

greats in science-fiction, writes, ““Your con- 

FP tinuing help reminds me that | sold my 

' first story when | took the Palmer course 

back in ‘31 and ‘32. Since then my entire 

| income has been from writing. Your course 

| is excellent—certainly a milestone in my 
coreer.”’ 


How Much Is Your Income 
From Writing Increasing in 1958? 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or 
are you anxious to attain more worth-while sales? 
It may not be because you lack the talent necessary 
to be a big-money writer that success seems slow in 
coming your way. Perhaps you, like many Palmer 
students, need to acquire the better professional 
techniques which editors are looking for. This is 
the kind of result Palmer has been producing for 
over 40 years in helping writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and financial success. 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written 
manuscripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are tak- 
ing advantage of this present need and are selling 
more material at higher rates. 


If you really want to make a success of your 
writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guid- 
ance by professional writers will help you. Palmer's 
unique training prepares you for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, 
mysteries, I'V—radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be 
increased, we urge you to send for this generous free 
offer: Typical lesson package of our proven home-study 
course with actual writing assignments, plus 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” See for 
yourself how Palmer's professional writer-instructors 
can help you put life, action, real salability into your 
stories. This may well be the important turning point 
in your career. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send for your Free Lesson and Book today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 
National Home Study Council 
Desk G-48, 1680 No. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 
camore 


FREE 
Hollywood 38. Calif., Desk G-48 


Please send me free typical iesson package and book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining how you 
help new writers get started and experienced writers in- 
crease their income. 

Mr.) 

Mrs. ) 

Miss ) 

Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


Approved 
for 


Veterans 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


SELLS EVERY STORY 


I know you will be glad to learn that every 
story written for the course, or developed from 
a plot or other assignment, has found a ready 
sale, the most recent being to SHORT STORIES. 
That's practical training and results in plenty. 
—HAL DAVENPORT, Alamogordo, N. M. 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 

the free booklet, ‘“Your Way to 


Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City _ Zone State 
— 
CAPITAL WRITERS BUREAU 
1. Ghost write—articles, papers, speeches, reports. Book 


reviews, Research (Library of Congress, etc.) $3.50 


r hour. (Ph.D. trained) 
2. Edit. criticism—$1 per 1,000 words, minimum $2 


Books $5.00 


3. Agent-Fees; ‘Article $3.00; Book $5.00; refund if sale. 
Commission 10%. 
0. C. Miller, P. O. Box 1759 


Washington 13, D.C. 


NOVELS 


Reading and Evaluation — $25.00 
Marketing Suggestions. Ghostwriting. 


See my ad Page 22 this issue 
Write or send your mroramcrigt direct to 


1694 Blair Avenue 


MARIE ADAM 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


What Readers Say 
An Overlooked Opportunity 


Most American writers, I think, do not realize 
the opportunities in foreign magazines, especially 
British. A great deal of material can be marketed 
there that is not salable in the States. 

I think particularly of Western stories such as 
the late lamented pulps used to publish so heavily: 
also very light, sentimental love stories rather on 
the unsophisticated side. These two classes ol 
fiction don’t sell well over here—American taste 
nowadays seems to demand more realism. They 
sull are popular in Great Britain—in magazines 
circulating among the masses. 

If you write fluently in other languages than 
English, there are markets in Germany and France 
though they pay very low rates. The Latin Ameri- 
can market—newspapers and magazines—pays_ bet- 
ter for both fiction and articles, especially the lat- 
ter. 

In writing for those markets a writer has to know 
Latin American colloquialisms and slang, some of 
which is amazing in its double meanings. Classical 
Spanish won't interest the editors a bit. 

RAMON MARTINDALE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Successful Cartoonist’s View 

When I was doing a daily syndicated panel, 
many times did I wander off the path of righteous- 
ness and wind up getting hell from the Plumbers’ 
Union, Parent-Teachers, political bigwigs, Tem- 
perance Society, or some protesting group snorting 
fire and flame, ready to scorch my britches bottom. 

Oddly enough, the title of my syndicated panel 
was titled “Such Is Life.” I learned never to por- 
tray life too realistically in newspaper print that 
goes into the home. Once in a while this old 
performer does forget his dance routine and get 
out of step. A weakness we all have when working 
so close to Boston, Mass. Is not the aim of every 
writer to have his book banned in Boston? Such 
publicity is guaranteed sales success. 

Did you read the Jerome Beatty article in the 
Saturday Review, titled “Humor vs. Taboo,” the 
sorrowful story of the cartoon? He summed up 
very well the imps of the inkpot, pen, and brush 
in a way to give more freedom of expression to 
the American scene (all in good taste, of course) . 

He mentions the “bend over backwards’’ policy 
in the method of editorial rejection in order not 
to offend the many ready groups of Puritan stock 
with their own ideas of what is, or isn’t, funny. 
Damned if some of us are not blamed for juvenile 
delinquency, crime increase, why young girls go 
astray, conditions in the slum districts—and maybe 
we had something to do with conditions on Wall 
St. right now! 

Munson 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Help in South Africa 

After purchasing a lot of bunk for a very long 
time in an effort to learn something about the 
changing trends in markets and the finer points of 
writing, a bookseller in England introduced me to 
Av]. I've been receiving A&J for over a year now, 
and this is the result: 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Vim still no accomplished writer, but I do know 
a helluva lot more about the trade. My accep- 
tance rate has increased, and I’m not laying out a 
quarter of the amount of cash I used to. Av] 
provides all the information I need—what it 
doesn’t, it tells where to get. 

JoHN WriGHT 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa 


Grapefruit, Hurricane Lanterns, Gazelda 

If you’d care to ask me the price of grapefruit, 
I'd answer that this week it’s “two for 33c” and 
I'd impulsively add, “Who says writers no longer 
starve in somebody’s old attic?’ Last week I did 
three world-shaking things: (1) bought a case of 
grapefruit (supposedly quite nourishing and keeps 
colds from the door); (2) had my electricity turned 
off (now I use hurricane lanterns—much cheaper) ; 
and (3) terminated a full time eight-hour-a-day 
nice ‘n’ safe job and took a part time position (so’s 
I could concentrate on my thoughts and Gazelda, 
my portable typewriter who's 20) years young, 
same age as me). 

The other day I received a returned manuscript 
from Woman's Day that actually said, “SORRY” 
on the rejection slip! That’s when I quit my 
eight-hour job—a little encouragement goes a long 
way with me, you see—though I'll doubtless be 
gobbling that slip from its place of honor on my 
bare wall if grapefruit becomes tasteless. 

What I really wanted to say is that no matter 
how “poor” I become—I shall never hock Gazelda 
or give up the lovely days of writing she and I 
have accomplished together, whether in the realm 
of confession stories or religious features or 
occasional letters to Mother and Dad telling them, 
“Of course I'm all right—sleeping on the floor, I 
read once, is good for what ails you!” 

Are there any writers’ organizations near me 
who discuss occasionally writing-ish subjects? I'd 
love to attend, if the group wouldn't mind having 
an amateur! 

SHERRY GLENN-ALLEN 
107 Jersey St., Apt. 19 
Boston, Mass. 


A Lift from the Titles 

I don’t see how you manage to keep A&J so full 
of life. The February issue is a humdinger. 1 
think that of every one .. . but this one has so 
much freshness in it that it gives one a lift just to 
read the titles of the articles. 

James NEILL NorTHE 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Poets Speak Out 
Versifiers should be giving thanks 
With Ethel and Berton in your ranks. 
ETHEL E. MANN 
St. Ignace, Mich. 
We are all delighted with Berton Braley’s article 
It will be the subject for class dis- 


on poetry. 
Much of what he 


cussion at the next meeting. 
says is very helpful. 

DANIEL SMYTHE 
Peoria, II. 

I read with glee Ethel Jacobson’s article in 
Author & Journalist. A touch of E. J. humor 


1958 


APRIL, 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30,000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to subimit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author's personal mailing 
list. 

Send Your Book NOW 
We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. Many 
titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 
higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 
will be returned promptly and carefully. 

Write first if you prefer. 


DorRANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A 
131 North 
20th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Be Accurate! 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 
for 1958 


offers a tremendous range of 
Catholic information, indexed. Cath- 
olic Writer’s Market included. All 
Catholic facts at your fingertips. 
704 pp., $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2607 


St. Anthony Guild Press 
Paterson, N. J. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000_____- 
Short stories over 2.000 words 
TV scripts—One 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 


You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 


Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories .. . articles 
... Serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 

“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


improves any magazine fare. She gave us a large 
helping of information with piquant seasoning, 
and some warnings doused with zestful sauce-iness. 

Maset Box Morris 
Escondido, Calif. 


My thanks, many thanks, for that article in 
February by Berton Braley. 

I've often wondered why you did not give more 
attention to poetry—most of the articles are so dry. 
I hope others do not feel as I do about them. 

I was certainly thrilled to see the article by 
Braley, and about a year ago there was a splendid 
article from Mr. Smith. Some of your readers like 
poetry articles—at least I do. I do scribble, but I 
do not try to sell—maybe I should, for I can write 
when I try to. 

Anyway, thanks for the poetry articles. They 
give me a lift, at least. 

OrA CARNEY 
Altona, IIL. 


A&J at Her Right Hand 

I have been a faithful follower of your magazine 
for many years and could not get along without 
it. The articles are grand and the market list is 
my second Bible. Ethel Jacobson’s story on what 
kind of verse the mags use was of inestimable 
help. 

I have sold many stories, juveniles, articles, and 
poems for about 20 years, for the most part of 
which A&J was at my right hand. I’ve tried all 
the writers’ mags and this is the most! 

Right now I am finishing a five-year job of writ- 
ing the new town history, between bouts of which 
I have managed to dash off some other things and 
on a steady basis. Thanks for A&J. 

FRANCES STOCKWELL LOVELI 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


A Real Counselor 

I appreciate your letter of information and ad- 
vice. 

I have always felt A&J was a relation I could call 
on in moments of stress. For many years it has 
been my guide and helper. Since it has been in 
your hands it has been more like a real counselor. 

Mary BEVERLEY 
Sunland, Calif. 


New Numbers Now 

Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., is glad to 
announce that, because of constant increases in its 
business volume, it has substantially increased its 
telephone lines, and has new numbers. Its former 
numbers were PLaza 7-8795-6; its present numbers 
are ClIrcle 5-5500-1-2-3. The firm’s location, of 
course, remains the same: 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

Scott MEREDITH 

New York, N. Y. 


Cartoonists to Meet 

The National Association of Editorial Cartoon- 
ists will hold its convention in Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 29-31. An elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged. 

Details are obtainable from the president, 
Charles Werner, Editorial Cartoonist, the Jndian- 
polis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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$3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
7.50 
15.00 
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Contests and Awards 


Three book contests for Catholic writing have 
been announced by Doubleday & Company: the 
best novel of Catholic interest; the best biography 
of a significant Catholic figure; the book which 
best personifies the spirit of Catholicism. 

The award in each of the three classes carries 
$5,000 as advance against royalties. Judges are 
four Catholics of literary standing, two of them 
priests, two laymen. 

Details are available from 
Contest, Doubleday & Company, 575 
Ave., New York 22. 


— 

The Academy of American Poets, Inc., has an- 
nounced the 1958 contest for the Lamont Poetry 
Selection. Each submission of an unpublished 
book of poems must be by a publisher who will 
agree to publish an award-winning entry in re- 
turn for the purchase of 1,000 copies by the acad- 
emy for distribution to its members. 

Closing date, June 15. Publishers wishing to 
compete must obtain and sign an entry blank. 
Blanks are obtainable from the Academy of 
American Poets, Inc., 1030 Fifth Ave., New York 
28. 


the Catholic Prize 
Madison 


—A&J— 


The next Paine Award administered by Harvard 
University will be made for the best book on the 
history of religion accepted by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press within the next four years. 


Harvard 
University Press, 79 Garden St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 


Particulars are obtainable from the 


The Poets’ Study Club of Terre Haute, Ind., 
sponsors a contest for unpublished poems not 
longer than 20 lines. 

Each entrant may submit two poems, each signed 
and bearing the name and address of the poet. 
Prizes, $10, $8, $5; other awards for Indiana poets. 

Closing date, April 30. Address Mabel Skeen, 
RFD 2, Box 639, Terre Haute, Ind. 


— Av] — 

The Villager, which is the monthly literary 
magazine of the Bronxville Women’s Club, offers 
in its 1958 contest $60 for the best story under 
3,000 words; $50 for the best article or sketch 
under 2,500 words; $25 for the best poem of 36 
lines or less. 

Writers may enter several manuscripts in each 
class, but no one may submit more than_ five 
poems. All work must be unpublished. The 
writer's name and address in a sealed envelope 
must accompany each manuscript. The Villager 
retains the right to publish prize-winning material 
and any other submissions unless the writer 
specifically requests its return and encloses a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for the purpose. 

Closing date. May 15. Address; Contest Editor, 
The Villager, Bronxville Women’s Club, 135 Mid- 
land Ave., Bronx 8, N. Y. 


IMAGINE MAKING $5,000 A YEAR 
WRITING IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all. 


. » Hundreds of People Make That Much 


or More Every Year—And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are made. You 
can learn writing just as you learn plumbing, or typing, 
or farming, or law, or medicine, or fashion designing or 
cooking. There's no inystery. Your next door neighbor, 
unknown to you, may be depositing publishers’ checks 
regularly. If she is, the chances are 100 to 1 that it is 
because she learned her trade. 


How To Get Started As A Writer 

There are more opportunities in the writing field today 
than ever before. And getting started is easier than 
ever before, too ... if you know literary techniques, 
rarkets and the devices of professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you probably have enough talent to 
become a published author once you've learned how to 
ta.lor your material to the requirements of editors. 


Professional Writers and Editors 


Guide You Every Step of the Way! 
The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING has 
trained hundreds of young writers to be successful 
writers. We can do the same for you... because our 
staff of active professional writers teach you the tech- 
niques they have mastered through years of trial and 
error experience. Magazine and book editors on our in- 
struction staff show you how to slant your manuscripts 
so they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents, who sold TEAHOUSE OF THE 
AUGUST MOON, works closely with our students in 
actually marketing salable material on a 10% commis- 


sion basis. 

THE N YS BONUS EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES — ACTIVE STUDENTS — SAY: 
“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be 
writers. It is priceless ... In these first few chapters 


of your book alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, 
that they alone are worth the price of the entire 
course.’ Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 
“You not only know where you are going but have 
worn the trail smooth.’’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 
THE NYS BONUS—AND NYS EXCLUSIVE!—The 
great new 150,000 word book “Writing ... For Sales 


and Recognition.” 


tive booklet, Aptitude Test, and 
free sample of NYS material, all 
of which will show you in detail 
why the NYS teaching methods 
are so unique and effective. 


Send This Coupon Today! 


Dept. 293, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet 
WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER. 


Name 

City __ Zone State 
Licensed by the State of New Yok 
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d markets... 
them YOUR material! 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 126000cn 
SQUARE 


We sell to all goo 


We'd like to sell 


vo Tot Coast Nationa: Baws or City Ov New 


REVUE 


THE MACMI AN 


— 


CHEMICAL Bank & TRUST COMPANY 


‘7 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


£96 BO 0 Octs 


SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is compictely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output or 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev- 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“, .. One of the best . . . If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book a key to 
the many problems which confound the author . . . By the time the reader has finished four dy- 
namic chapters, there will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment . . .” 

—Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $3.00 
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By F. A. RocKWELL 


ECENT scientific experiments prove that 
doing absolutely nothing for 24 hours is not 
restful and relaxing, but can unbalance a 
healthy, happy mind. The subject rests on a com- 
fortable bed shut off from all work and worry. 
His only activities are eating and going to the 
bathroom. He wears frosted glasses, sponge-rubber 
ear plugs, gloves. 

This escape from noise, work, and life's com- 
plexities is not heaven, but rather an unendurable 
hell which soon makes him unable to think, 
dream, hope, laugh, or have normal reactions. 
He has hallucinations and fears for many hours 
afterward. 

Other findings prove that most highway, air- 
plane, and railroad accidents are caused by mental 
crackups and hallucinations of drivers exposed to 
“the montonously repeated stimulation of an un- 
changing environment.” 

Just as monotony and do-nothingness are un- 
bearable, story inactivity will make your manu- 
script unendurable and unsalable. 

Does this mean that your characters must jerk 
and dash around in Keystone comedy action from 
the first page to the last? No! Story action is not 
always visible motion like the physical movement 
in most Western, sports, and adventure fiction. 
Psychological action determines many slick and 
quality stories in which there isn’t much physical 
movement, yet suspense and interest are main- 
tained because something happens to change the 
protagonist's mood or philosophy. And who will 


F. A. Rockwell, who has appeared often in 
Author & Journalist, has contributed to many 
magazines, has been on the editorial staffs of 
others, and is a successful teacher of fiction in 
resident classes. 
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deny that changing the thoughts and emotions of 
a human being is less significant than chasing 
Sputnik through the sky or dodging a_ sheriff's 
posse? 

Your story is a corpse—a dead duck—if the 
characters and situations stay the same throughout; 
if it is not alive with planned action in the dic- 
tionary sense of “the doing of something,” some- 
thing happening, growing, developing—the drama- 
tizing of a dynamic change that may be mental or 
spiritual as well as physical. 

As outdated as the mustache cup is the double- 
standard idea that physical action is for men and 
psychological action for woman. ‘Today's writer, 
man or woman, should be versatile enough to 
write the three types of stories that are popular: 
mental action, mental-plus-physical action, and 
physical action. 

Mental action stories hinge upon internal, in- 
visible change. Through a convincing series of 
dramatic events or emotional factors, a coward 
develops courage enough to save the day; a sinner 
regenerates into a saint; a tough revenge-seeker 
abandons his vicious purpose and shows unselfish 
tenderness; a miser becomes generous; a mis- 
anthropic Scrooge develops a capacity for love; a 
silver-cord mother encourages the emancipation of 
her child; a person overcomes jealousy, intol- 
erance, neurosis, lust, kleptomania, hate, alcohol- 
ism, gambling, lying, or any other negative trait. 
Many stories ranging from juveniles to confessions 
feature psychological action in the main character. 

Often there is no real change in character traits, 
but a significant reversal of the protagonist’s atti- 
tude or philosophy, as in the currently popular 
come-to-realize story . . . in which the mental 
action travels from minus to plus, from frustra- 
tion to fulfillment. For example: 

In Anne Homer Warner's story, “Jet Pilot's 
Wife,” Mary worries about Chris’s flights and 
hates his assignments that leave her alone. It’s 
especially bad when he fails to return for the 


baby’s christening. But, during the ceremony, as 
she stares at the flaming candles and the chaplain’s 
words drone on and the baby stirs, suddenly “the 
nothingness cracked.” As the tapering light lifts 
away the blackness, she feels joy, as if Chris ts 
with her, holding her hand and assuring her, 
“Even when I am away, I am with you, Mary.” 
She realizes that Love creates a magical together- 
ness that transcends physical separateness. This 
premise is reinforced when she later learns that 
Chris survived a rough forced landing because she 
and the baby were with him in the same magic 


way. 
There can be excitement in a mental action 
story like Arthur Gordon's “One Hour to War” 


in which the old man averts World War III by 
using psychology on the delegates of the major 
powers. But most of Mr. Gordon's stories com- 
bine mental plus physical action for greater 
dimension, stronger appeal, and resale to TV and 
motion pictures. 

This is true of his Redbook story, “Sitting 
Duck,” in which attorney Jeff Dixon, in love with 
Paul Ives’s wife Sally goes on a duck hunt with 
the jealous husband. Paul, hating Jeff but being a 
good sportsman, rigs up a_ kill-or-be-killed  situa- 
tion, explaining that only one of them will re- 
turn alive. Jeff plans an ingenious way to shoot 
Paul first by burying a small mirror in the tall 
grass of the duck blind to expose Paul's position. 
Reviewing Paul's threats, Sally’s worry over Paul's 
jealousy, Jeff's legal mind convinces him that this 
will be justifiable homicide. that he will therefore 
be acquitted and that Sally will be free to marry 
him. BUT his legal mind, “trained in ethics now 
gave him an evaluation he did not want. If he 
killed Paul Ives, coveting his wife, it would not 
be a simple act of self-preservation. It will be 
murder.” So Jeff cannot kill Paul. Instead, he 
throws his oWn gun away, knowing that Paul is 
too much of a sportsman to shoot a sitting duck. 

He disarms Paul, knocks him out, and takes him 
home, with the problem solved through mental 
PLUS physical action: “And strangely, Jeff Dixon 
felt no regret. There came to him rather a tre- 
mendous feeling of relief and triumph. Not for 
his victory over Ives. For his conquest of himself.” 

This is the kind of double-action story editors 
generally are looking for. That's why this story, 
dealing with men, was published in a women’s 
magazine and later was adapted for television. 

Physical action stories, always musts in the hairy- 
chested men’s markets, enjoy growing popularity 
in the slick and quality fields today. Also their vis- 
ual action scenes make them more eligible for TV, 
motion picture, and paperback sales. 

Examination of the work of professional writers 
shows the methods they use to make action in 
their stories vivid and credible: 


DO’S 


]. Use active, not passive, sentences, unless the 
use of passive sentences accentuates the help- 
lessness of the victim as it does here: “He was 
buffeted by the ocean, slapped under by giant 
waves, strangled by the inrushing salt water. 

2. Regulate sentence rhythm to match the ac- 
tion tempo. Think of the beat and tempo of 
words like a musical beat. Blend word and action 
the way Dave Brubeck’s syncopation is described 
in “International Musician”: “When Desmond's 
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frail phrase comes to an end, Brubeck picks it up, 
tosses it around, ripples it, flows it along into a 
lyrical strain, then blurs it out in a murky pool of 
discords.” 

3. Slow action uses pace-slowing adverbs and 
adjectives to create the proper effect: “The snake 
slipped slidingly through the long, bending grasses, 
and wound its way leisurely along.” 

4. Swift action demands crisp, quick, short 
words, vivid verbs, staccato-brief sentences. Notice 
the specific verbs used here: “The quarterback 
uncorked the pass. The end grabbed the ball on 
the 39, jerked away from two defensive backs, and 
hotfooted 61 yards into the end zone.” “He 
hurtled one man, jarred past another, tincanned 
like the great runner he was, staggered, and was 
jammed on the goal line.” (Italics mine.) 

5. Often you can speed up action by combining 
two movements in one sentence, but do not use 
compound sentences that waste words and are not 
action-filled—pack action into each phrase of the 
sentence: “Kay tripped, fell, and went sprawling.” 

6. Choose graphic similes and metaphors to 
enliven action . like “jaguar-speed,” “gelatine- 
fear,” “octopus-reach.” “When Tom carried the 
ball, the crowd opened up. It was like a sonic 
boom from a jet.” “Wind struck him like an icy 
fist.” “Now I was a projectile, a satellite hurtling 
through a frozen universe, the helpless prisoner of 
gravity.” 

7. Describe action through first-hand narrative 
as a present happening, not second-hand through 
dialogue. Be concrete, not abstract: “Pete growled 
and leaped at me with the machete. I turned to 
run, tripped on the planking, and sprawled flat. 
I rolled over on my back, doubled up my legs. 
caught him in the stomach with my feet, and 
kicked. He went up and over my head. He hit 
hard, shaking the dock with his weight.” 

8. Utilize suspense and pauses before bursting 
into action. The bull stands, stares, and delib- 
erates before charging. A lull precedes the storm. 

9. Integrate action with atmosphere,  char- 
acterization, emotion, rather than use a separate 
sentence for each bit of information: “Faster, 
faster, faster .. . Ahead a highway bridge loomed, 
the run curving under it. Just as it seemed | 
must split my skull against the bridge support, 
the curve shot me through the tunnel, under a 
railway bridge and into another ice-banked 
straight. My world was a nightmare of glittering, 
blue-white ice, tearing wind, pounding and _bat- 
tering steel.” (“Wildest Ride in the World,” by 
Paul Gallico in True) 

10. An exciting action scene has much happen- 
ing, with not just one or two people moving 
about, but several wanting to get into the act. 
Plan and stage-manage this composite action so 
that it is clear and simultaneous, as in Maurice 
Glucher’s Cosmopolitan story, “Love Song for 
Quincy.” Nancy has eaten a hamburger at a diner, 
then realizes she has no money. Quincy offers to 
pay her bill, but the irate counterman blows up, 
insults her and Quincy, who hits him—Then: 
“The greasy-capped individual with the buffalo 
face let out a yell and came running at Quincy. 
He made the mistake of leading with his beer 
belly instead of his left. A punch set him on the 
floor, whooping and gasping for breath. Mean- 
while the second counterman had picked up a meat 
cleaver and was about to [Continued on Page 12| 
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By LEoNARD N. SIME 


VERY time you turn your car in through a 

farm gate, or across the cattle guard of a 
ranch, you're aiming your radiator at a dozen 
or more possible editors’ checks, and don’t let 
your curious nose forget that for a single minute. 

The list is long and devious of the various 
article items that await the country writer's <lis- 
covery on every ranch and every farm. If you 
can recognize them, report on them clearly, ac- 
curately, and interestingly with words and photo- 
graphs, the postman will soon be bringing money 
to your doorstep. 

If you want to get into a field of writing which 
takes vou into the wonderful outdoors, and among 
some of the finest folks in the world, you need: 

1. An honest and thorough liking for, and 
interest in, people. ‘This is probably your most 
important requirement, because behind every 
ranch or farm article there is a person. You must 
make friends fast with this person, and learn from 
him, and build your article around him. Selling 
an article that doesn’t contain a high dosage of 
human interest is as difhcult as selling a retrig- 
crator without a cooling element. 

2. A car and a typewriter, of course, and, al- 
most necessarily. a camera. You must illustrate 
with pictures in order to sell your words. It's too 
expensive to hire a photographer to travel country 
miles for vou. I find a reflex camera with ground 
vlass focusing does the job. 

Each picture should tell a phase of your story, 
preferably a phase difhcult to describe with mere 
words. Get people in them, people doing things. 


Get variety in photo angles by lying on the 
eround, or climbing fences and water towers. 


Change the angle of the light on your subjects. 
The three most interesting picture subjects you'll 
find are, in order of reader interest: people, 
animals, and things created by people, such as 
machines or buildings. 

3. All the general knowledge you can command 
about agriculture. You need not be an expert at 
any of this, however. Your specialty is the writing. 
Learning the language of the farmer is just good 
business sense on your part, as you must under- 
stand him before you can write anything. 

!. A humble attitude. Always be eager to learn 
and to relearn. I say relearn, because you'll find 
that agriculture is a changing, growing science. 


After ten years in reporting and editing—his 
most recent job having been as editor of Arizona 
Stockman—Leonard N. Sime turned to freelance 
writing and within a few months was making an 
excellent Like most professionals, he 
agriculture and rural 
with which he deals in the accompanying 
1 vraduate of the University of Wiscon- 


income. 


specializes, his field being 
life, 
article. 
sin, he in 
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Money —and Happiness -in Farm Writing 


Practical methods today are not always profitable 
tomorrow. In your articles, too, you'll relearn 
their preparation many times, in order to please 
many editors. 

5. A devotion to truth. This is fact writing. 
It must be completely accurate. Ranchers and 
farmers can pick out the smallest error in a second, 
and editors will drop you like a hot branding iron 
if they catch you being sloppy with your facts. 

6. A reasonably good knowledge of English. 
This is so that you will understand the difficult 
words and can throw them out the window. You 
are not writing to kids, but your writing must be 
fast reading. The readers you seek are not “lounge 
hands” with loads of time on their hands. I sug- 
gest you read Plain Talk, a small book on this 
subject by Rudolf Flesch. It’s not writer's 
Bible, by any means, but it gives you an idea of 
what you can do to help your reader assimilate 
your article with the least investment of time and 
effort on his part. 

7. A curious nose. Look behind the barn, over 
the fench, and walk into the fields, pastures and 
back yard, when you're visiting on the ranch. A 
farmer knows nothing, as a rule, about your busi- 
ness or what makes an article idea, so he probably 
won't tell you much until you spot something to 
ask questions abeut. 

I'll give you a “for instance” on this last point. 
When I dropped in at the ranch of a friend of 
mine about 120 miles out from Phoenix one day, 
he was too busy to chat with me regarding an 
artide I had in mind. His wife asked me if I 
would like to see her new rocks. Without ques- 
tioning further, I naturally agreed and we entered 
the back yard where I picked up a nice article 
about her fine collection of Indian relics. 

I started to leave, when she asked me to help her 
take the power lawn mower from the garage. I 
soon noted a different kind of grass growing in her 
lawn. That was article number two. So I mowed 
the lawn for her as she made lunch for her hus- 
band and myself. Inside the house I found that 
an unusual job of insulation and interior decora- 
tion had been performed on their 100-year old 
ranch home. Three articles for a total of $165 
for the morning’s “work,” plus a delicious lunch 
and plenty of jovial conversation. Added to my 
notes, also, were half a dozen more ideas that 
called for another visit a couple of months later. 


The main farm and ranch articles, of course, 
cover ideas that— 

I. Save money. 

2. Save time. 

3. Save effort. 

Increase income. 

5. Increase product quality. 

6. ‘Vell something brand new in the way of 

methods or products. 
Remember, the person makes the story, 


he did the thing that created your article idea. 
Personalize the writeup, using quotes and anec- 
dotes. 

The best stories in this field are experience 
stories, showing how a man has overcome ob- 
stacles. Write them like fiction, with problem, 
complications, and solution, but do not exaggerate. 
If you have too fertile an imagination or live in 
a make-believe world, turn to fiction. 

Not all your articles will be for farm or ranch 
magazines. Cooking stories, gardening _ stories, 
machinery stories all fit their special publications. 
General readership articles sell easily to Sunday 
newspaper magazines and other general markets. 

Study your markets by actually reading several 
copies of the magazines to which you intend to 
send articles. Absolutely never, and I mean never, 
send an article to a magazine you have never 
thoroughly read. Would you make a pair of shoes 
for a man without measuring his feet? 

Once you have sold an article or two to an 
editor on “cold turkey” submissions, showing him 
what you can do, begin querying him on your 
ideas before writing them. He appreciates this, 
and you save time, effort, and money. You are 
rifling your article shots, instead of shotgunning 
with your eyes shut. 

Read your daily newspaper. It is full of more 
article ideas in the ranch and farm field than you 
can ever write. A new dairy plant is coming to 
town. There is a dairy editor somewhere in your 
region who'll be delighted in an article. After a 
few months in this business, you will learn how 
to “milk” this dairy plant, or whatever subject you 
find, for three or four articles, all with different 
angles. 

The manager of the plant may have 40 years’ 
experience. His innovations for his plant are 
interesting to other dairymen. The plant's policies 
of sanitation make an article nearly every time. 
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to use it on Quincy’s head when a bottle of catsup, 
thrown by Nancy, caught him flush on the fore- 
head. He staggered and fell, his face a symphony 
in red as the catsup ran in a spreading mass. 

““Let’s get out of here!’ Quincy said, grabbing 
Nancy’s hand, and running to the door. They 
were out racing away when the first counterman 
reached for the phone. . .” 


DON’TS 


1. Don’t stop action to editorialize, describe, 
emotionalize, or flashback. Since these four de- 
vices are pace-slowers, most authors prefer to 
precede them with a tangy splash of action, which 
is finished rather than left in an awkward, sus- 
pended stage. 

2. Don’t let your story progress too long with- 
out some sort of action, psychological or physical. 
Try to have some on every page. 

3. Don’t use piled-up or repeated action just 
to put movement into a static story. Action must 
be meaningful in heightening the principal drama 


i2 


The plant's policies of dealing with farmer-pro- 
ducers may be new and exciting in the dairy 
world. New types of machinery have been in- 
stalled, I'll bet, for this newest plant in town, 
and machines and the men who run them make 
terrific articles for a variety of publications. 

Be ready for ideas that sneak up on you. While 
gathering an article on cattle feeding the other 
day, the rancher and I went across the road to a 
little restaurant for lunch. One of his friends sat 
down to say hello, and I soon found his business 
was good for four immediate articles. I finished 
the fourth this morning, before I began this piece, 
and telephoned him about the magazines to watch 
for the articles. He mentioned something new 
he’s doing, and I think it will make a major piece 
for a national magazine, which I will be writing 
soon. One idea seems to lead to another. 

A businesslike and workmanlike attitude will 
help you succeed. Produce steadily, but do not 
try to do too much—the quality of your work 
must then suffer. As for myself, I spend about 
three half-days each week out of the house, gather- 
ing material, and two mornings a week, writing. 
I produce from three to six articles a week, de- 
pending upon their size, and usually have one 
large piece that I “play” with for several weeks, a 
little at a time. 

Don’t bother with stories that are strictly news 
or too seasonal in nature. There seems to be little 
money in these categories for the freelancer. 

You are extremely fortunate, if, after a child- 
hood on a ranch or farm, you have within you 
pleasant memories of country living, for this feel- 
ing will inject itself into your writing, making it 
highly readable and highly salable. 

Don’t hesitate to head your car into the un- 
knowns of little traveled side roads. If you get 
stuck and have to be towed or carried out—well, 
that’s another article for you! 


of the plot and in either creating or solving the 
problem. 

4. Don't forget to integrate action with 
dialogue, emotion, characterization. The Russian 
MIG has machine-gunned the American RB-50, 
and the narrator, after being slammed around, 
parachutes: “I pulled the ring on my parachute 
ripcord and WHAPP! the chute opened with a 
jolt. I smelled smoke and in horror thought, ‘My 
God! My chute’s on fire!’ I looked up at my 
canopy and in the next instant I was beneath the 
waves and struggling up for air.” (“Incident in 
the Sea of Japan,” by John E. Roche in the 
Reader’s Digest.) 


PLEA TO THE MUSE 
By FairRFIELD WHITE 
Play on the shrilling fife a measure 
To marshal my thoughts in eager song. 
Play what a lonely boy might whistle, 
Piercing the darkness, clear and strong. 


Reluctant muse, set my slow heart drumming. 
Give words, now languid, zestful life— 

A darkened mile has need for singing— 
Rouse me to song with shrilling fife. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Beginning with the October issue, the Church 
Musician, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, ‘Tenn., 
will be increased to 64 pages, with 24 pages for 
music and 40 pages for literary material. 

There will be some fiction—stories of about 
2,000 words with a musical setting and continued 
stories of two or three parts, each part about 2,000 
words. 

The articles, 700-1,200 words, should deal with 
some aspect of music—educational or inspirational 
—of interest or technical help to choir singers, 
organists, pianists, and directors of church music. 
The magazine also uses biographical sketches of 
musicians, short items, fillers, puzzles, quizzes, and 
cartoons with a musical touch. Suitable photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles are welcomed. 

Payment, on acceptance is I1c-2c a word. 

Music manuscripts include hymns, anthems, 
hymn-anthems, responses, and children’s songs. 
Closed score is preferred. 

— Av] — 

Machine Production, 341 Church St., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, is interested in receiving freelance 
material in the metalworking field. “The publica- 
tion, distributed throughout Canada and _ the 
United States, features articles on small tools, 
machine shop work, metal fabrication and techni- 
cal data pertaining to machine tool building and 
processing. There are departments on automatic 
machinery, welding equipment, metalworking pro- 
cesses, and technical data. 

Rates are $15 a page and $5 for each illustration 
or photograph. Material approximately 2,500 
words, accompanied by several illustrations or 
photos, should be exclusive and must be well 
written without an overdose of technical terms 
not readily understandable by men engaged in the 
metalworking field. 

Every encouragement, the editors state, will be 
given to new writers who are qualified and who 
feel they have something to contribute to machine 
processing. 

— 

True West, P. O. Box 5008, Austin 31, Tex., 
wants no fiction. It is confined strictly to Western 
fact adventure, which, however, should be told 
with the verve of fiction. ‘The magazine endeavors 
to check the accuracy of everything it publishes, 
employing a research editor for this purpose. 

— — 

The Orphan’s Friend, 694 Main St., West New- 
bury, Mass., is a bimonthly magazine serving the 
interests of Boyhaven, a home and _ school for 
boys conducted by the Congregation of the Broth- 
ers of Charity. 

It is in the market mainly for instructive, in- 
formative manuscripts on labor, social problems, 
health, lay and religious leaders—anything contem- 
porary that is helpful, interesting, and easy to 
read; also religious articles from the Catholic point 
of view. Length, 1,000-2,000 words. 

The magazine uses some fiction, adult or ju- 
venile, 1,000-2,500 words. Payment for material is 
Ic a word up on acceptance. Brother Stephen 
Armstrong, F. C., is Editor. 
— — 
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New York University Press has created a new 
division, Associated College Presses, to act as a 
publishing service for other colleges and univer- 
sities, foundations, institutions, and associations 
that lack faciliites for general publication and 
distribution. Organizations interested may address 
the Director, Publishing Services, New York Uni- 
versity Press, Inc., Washington Square, New York 


— Av] — 

Norwood’s Quarterly, P. O. Box 173, Beaumont, 
Tex., is interested in a small amount of good fic- 
tion 500-1,500 words. Payment Ic-2c a word. No 
photos or art work is wanted. 

The magazine is slanted toward buyers or users 
of office equipment. 

— — 


Confidential Life is a new magazine dealing in 
a popular but authoritative way with such prob- 
lems as sex deviation and alcoholism—the “seamier 
side of life beneath exterior glamour.” It uses 
none of the usual exposé copy except when based 
on famous—or infamous—dead or living personali- 
ties. 


WHO CONSIDERS MSS.? 

Inexperienced writers often inquire about 
submitting to magazines that belong to a 
group all put out by one publishing firm. If 
I submit to one, will my manuscript be con- 
sidered for all? 

The answer is that in most cases it will 
not. The average group is composed of 
magazines that differ widely. Some publish- 
ers even object to the word group or the 
older term chain, 

For example, a manuscript submitted to 
the Saturday Evening Post will be considered 
by the editors of that magazine only; not by 
the editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Holiday, or Jack and Jill, though all are 
published by the Curtis Publishing Company. 
Likewise with Good Housekeeping, Harper's 
Bazaar, House Beautiful, Town & Country, 
all owned by Hearst Magazines. In such or- 
ganizations every magazine has a completely 
separate staff. 

There are exceptions. The self-help group 
of magazines including Your Life, Your 
Personality, etc., is handled by the same ed- 
itors, who consider every MS. for all their 
publications. 

The same is true of some other groups; 
for example, the long list of men’s magazines 
under the editorial direction of Noah Sarlat. 
Likewise, some fact detective magazines and 
some in the science fiction group. 

A fairly safe rule to follow is that if two or 
more magazines bear the same editor’s name, 
he will consider submitted material for all 
his publications. If not, the probability is 
that a manuscript will be considered only by 
the magazine to which it is submitted. 


WINNERS 
of Pageant’s 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 


for 1957 


@ FIRST PRIZE «$500 


“Far Flight of Love’’ — Novel 
by Robert Raynolds 


@ SECOND PRIZE _ $250 
“Jesus, Interpreter of the Eternal’ 
Biblical Study 
by William Dwight Pierce, Ph.D. 


@ THIRD PRIZE __. $150 


“Color Scheme’’ — Poems 
by Beatrice Wright 


Honorable Mentions ____. $100 each 

“Chosen Arrows’’ —— Religious History 
by Sister Mary de L. Gohmann, O.S.U. 

“Behind Locked Doors’’ — Novel 
by R. Vera Bereslavsky 

“‘Raising a Child’’ — Child Psychology 
by Marion E. Ross 

“Thunder in the North’’ — Historical 
by Father R. E. Lamb, 0.S.B., Ph.D. 

““One Step Forward’’ — Social Novel 
by Paul Erickson 

“By George!’’ — A Travel Adventure 
by Betty J. Miller 

“Blueberry’’ — Juvenile 
by Anna Bergmann 


Mail This - To Enter 


Pageant’s Contest for 1958 


Paneont Press, Inc. 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ4 
Please send me without cost or obligation your big {illus- 
trated FREE book, ‘‘How to Get Your Book Published, 
Promoted. Distributed,’ and full details about your Best 
Book Contest. 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy pubtishers. 


Preferred length, around 1,600 words, though 
cach issue will contain one outstanding article of 
9,000-12,000 words. Payment 34¢-2c a word be 
tween press date and on-sale date. 

New World Enterprises, Inc., which publishes 
Confidential Life, plans also a companion maga- 
vine tentatively titled Confidential Survey. Ad- 
dress Calvin T. Beck, president of the firm, at P. 
O. Box 183, Ridgefield, N. J. 

— Av] — 


The Dalhousie Review, Halifax, N. S., Canada, 
is devoted mainly to articles and essays of high 
quality, though publishing some short stories and 
poetry. Payment for prose is $1 a printed page, 
verse $3 a printed page. plus 25 reprints. C. L. 
Bennet is now editor, with A. R. Bevans and M. 
G. Parks as assistants. 

This is a university magazine of high literary 
standing. 

— 

William J]. Margolis, editor of the Miscellaneous 
Man, 707 Scott St., San Francisco 17, Calif., is in- 
terested in getting into touch with reviewers 
qualified to deal with important contemporary 
poetry by significant writers who have not yet 
achieved wide recogniion. No payment except the 
satisfaction of stimulating the modern poetry 
movement. 

The present address of American Bard is 1154 
N. Ogden Drive, Hollywood 46, Calif., instead of 
1175 N. Ogden Drive as given in the poetry market 
list in the March Author & Journalist. Edythe 
Hope Genee is editor. 

— Av] — 

National Skiing, Box 7858, Lakewood Branch, 
Denver, Colo., is in the market for a variety olf 
authentic material, including fiction, dealing with 
skiing. Articles, true anecdotes, photo stories (10- 
20 pictures), individual photos, biographical 
sketches, are wanted. Rates for short stories or 
articles are $25 up, for photo stories $25 a page, 
for individual photos $7.50 each, on publication. 

Address the editor, Bob Parker. 

Sepia, 1200 Harding St., Fort Worth, Tex., is 
interested in photo stories of Negro interest, also 
provocative articles on race relations—specific, 
however, rather than think pieces. Payment is at 
varying rates on acceptance. 


Book Writing 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 
do it for you. 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
Help. It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Phe Allied Youth, commonly referred to as 
TAY, is looking for a specialized type of fiction— 
alcohol-centered, in which a teenager faces a situa- 
tion where he is forced to make a decision and 
determines it is “smarter for teenagers not to 
drink.” The prohibitionist type of approach is 
not wanted, Payment is 2c a word on acceptance. 

The magazine also buys cartoons, not alcohol- 
centered but based on average teenagers, at $5 
each. 

Address the editor, Michael J. Gramlich, 1709 
M St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

— Ae] — 

Counterpoint, P. O. Box 176, West New York, 
N. J., is a new quarterly emphasizing the cultural, 
social, and poliuc al aspects of life. It uses articles 
of fact and/or opinion 500-2,000 words, also poetry 
up to 20 lines; no fiction. 

While the magazine is specifically interested in 
Armenian affairs, there is no restriction on subject 
matter. 

Pierre Papazian | is editor. 
copies of the magazine. 

— — 

Wanderlust is concerned with “man in search of 
himself,” and plans to cover geographic areas from 
a desert island to Main Street, U. S. A. 

The magazine is looking for fiction and articles 
of 1,500 words tending toward the regional or the 
off-trail; also biographical sketches of 750 words 
dealing with specific wanderers or vagabonds. 
Poetry will be lyrical, traditional in quality, free 
verse or rhymed, with occasional light verse in- 
cluded. 


No payment except 


A. Karl Austin, 


editor. 


9 Thirba St. Metairie, 
No payment for manuscripts other than a 


complimentary copy of the magazine. 


— 


Is 


Hawks Row Press is the new name of Hudson 


River Press, 
in the March Author & Journalist. 


50 Broadway, New York 4, referred to 
The name was 


changed to avoid confusion with Hudson Review. 


“But 


FRIENDLY 
FINANCE 
LOAN 


e room and board until 
you finish the last ten chapters . . . it’s 
rejected, then what?” 


Spring List 


Fall List 
1958 


Brothers 


Published 


11 West 42nd Street 
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APRIL, 


FROM THE JACKINSON AGENCY 


Will your book make a future list? Write to 
ALEX JACKINSON 


[ THE FAR EASTERN EPICURE—Maria Donovan—Doubleday & Company 
J THE PANCHO GONZALES STORY—Cy Rice & Pancho Gonzales—d. S$. Barnes 

1958 BLACK AS NIGHT—Daniel D. Nern—Beacon Press 
THE BLUE BARBARIANS-—Stanton A. Coblentz—Thomas Bouregy & Company 


ROUGH PASSAGE—Danna G. Prescott—Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
OPERATORS AND THINGS—Barbara O'Brien—Beacon Press 
ODYSSEY ON A SCOOTER—Harry Roskolenko—Beacon Press 
UNDER THE STARS-—Iris Cecilia Wells—Beacon Press 

A COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES—Paul M. Fitzsimmons—Beacon Press 
THE WINTER HOUSE-—George Abbe—Doubleday & Company 
JADOO-—John A. Keel—Julian Messner Company 

(English Publisher, W. H. Allen Co.) 
HANDBOOK OF WILDERNESS TRAVEL—George and Iris Wells—Harper & 


THE LUST MARKET-—Dr. Harold H. U. Cross—Citadel Press 


WHEN YOUR CLUB CHOOSES YOU—Frances E. Lang—Ctiadel Press 


ONE FOR THE BOOK OF SPORTS—Cy Rice & Sam Balter—Citadel Press 
THE GIFT OF GUNS—Buck Gilmore—Thomas Bouregy & Company 
(English and South American publication arranged for) 

PRAIRIE GUNS—Larry Lawson—dArcadia House 

BLOOD BRAND-—Larry Lawson—Pyramid Books (paperback edition) 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Best Conference for YOU 


F you have attended writers’ conferences, you 
don't need to be told of the help they can 
give you. 

If you've never been at a conference, you may 
be assured it will be a rewarding experience— 
provided, of course, you select one that covers 
your fields of writing interest. 

The total number of conferences in 1958 is the 
largest ever in the 30-odd years such meetings have 
been held. Several are having no sessions this 
year—such as Fordham University’s Institute of 
Communication Arts, the Ohio Valley Writers’ 
Conference, the Southwestern Writers’ Conference, 
the University of Minnesota Writers’ Workshop, 
and, in Canada, the Laurentian Writers’ Con- 
ference. Most of these will be back in 1959. 

A greater number of new conferences will be 
held in the coming summer for the first time. 
Certainly there are plenty in 1958 to meet the 
needs of practically any writer. 

What factors should you consider in selecting a 
conference? One point, of course, is the time and 
money you can afford to expend. If you have only 
a few days available, you naturally choose a brief 
conference. 

There are a number of conferences that last only 
two or three days. These are devoted mostly to 
lectures by professional writers and critics, some 
of whom will be informative, some stimulating, 
some both. 

You'll have a chance to ask questions from the 
floor—a fine opportunity unless you are a timid 
soul. 

Some of the brief conferences have workshops in 
various fields of writing. Manuscripts may some- 
times be submitted beforehand to be criticized. 

If you want a short conference, you probably 
can find one not too far from your home, so that 
you won't have to spend a lot of time and money 
in travel. 

The longer conferences serve a somewhat dif- 
ferent purpose from the short ones. Most of them 
continue from ten days to two months. Essentially 
they are short courses in writing—resembling 
somewhat the short courses conducted by univer- 
sities for other specialists. 

You enroll in a course in the novel, in poetry, 
in non-fiction, or some other field of writing. You 
probably will be discouraged from enrolling in 
more than one subject—certainly in more than 
two; the conference expects concentrated, pur- 
poseful work. 

You'll be expected to bring manuscripts with 
you—or submit them beforehand. Your instructor 
—in most cases a professional writer—will lecture, 
ask questions, encourage free discussion. He will 
aim to deal with the problems evident in your 
writing and your classmates’ writing. He will give 
you frank criticism of your work and ask you to 
produce revisions while you are at the conference. 

In addition, there will be general lectures on 
writing, often by writers of high distinction. Per- 
haps there is other entertainment—plays, concerts. 
Not the least valuable feature will be daily con- 
tact with successful writers on the faculty and with 
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students who are facing literary problems much 
like yours. 

The cost of attending a long conference is not 
excessive. Tuition fees are reasonable, and usually 
you may have room and meals on the campus at 
economical cost. ‘Travel is the only other major 
item. All told, attending a conference will cost 
no more—perhaps less—than an ordinary vacation. 

Aside from the time and money you feel you 
can spend, there’s the question of what sort of 
writing interests you. Are you concerned with 
producing living literature, or do you want pri- 
marily to make money by your writing? 

Among both long and short conferences there 
are those which emphasize writing to sell—to any 
market. Others stress writing of high literary 
quality, whether it sells readily or not. A few 
confine enrollment to writers who show promise of 
artistic achievement and have ambition in_ this 
direction. 

Most conferences lie somewhere between these 
two extremes. Their faculties are willing to help 
a student to write for Redbook—or the Atlantic; 
for True—or American Heritage. Naturally, how- 
ever, the instructor’s own experience will make 
him more capable in one direction than the other. 

As you read the names of faculty members, you 
undoubtedly will recognize some as contributors 
to magazines that interest you—or as authors of 
books such as you'd like to write. A letter to any 
conference will bring you further information; 
the brochure will contain brief biographies of the 
faculty members mentioning the type of work they 
have published. 

Naturally, too, you want to attend a conference 
covering the forms of writing in which you are 
interested: novel, short story, poem, play, etc. As 
you'll see from the list in this magazine, most, 
though not all, give courses in fiction and prose 
non-fiction. 

Aside from these, there is wide variation. A 
few stress religious writing, and a few confine 
themselves to poetry. One conference deals ex- 
clusively with scientific and technical writing. 

The enrollment of the conference is another 
factor worth considering. The brief conference 
usually attracts a big crowd—sometimes more than 
1,000. Most of the longer conferences enroll from 
a dozen to 100. Other things being equal, you 
may prefer to associate with many, or with few. 
That’s strictly a personal preference with nothing 
whatever to do with your writing ability. There 
have been writers like Emerson, who loved to 
mingle with people; others like Proust, who never 
left his home and had very few guests. 

If you’re serious about your writing, you won't 
be too much concerned with recreation at a con- 
ference. You'll find some time for it in what 
should be congenial company. Most conferences 
are in or near beautiful countryside. 


Perhaps the foregoing suggestions will help you 
choose the conference that will help you most. 
No single conference is best for every writer. But 
there is a conference that is best for you. 
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Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. Founded 1926. August 13-27. 
Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile lit- 
erature. John Ciardi, director; Paul M. Cubeta, as- 
sistant director; Eunice Blake, Catherine Drinker Bow- 
en, Dan Curley, Nancy Hale, Bruce Lancaster, John 
Frederick Nims, William Raney, Berton Rousché, 
William Sloane; special lecturers, Robert Frost, Carl 
Carmer, Theodore Morrison, William Hazlett Upson. 
Fees, including board and room, $145-$220. Fel- 
lowships. Expected enrollment, 175. Address Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop, Chautauqua, N. 
Y. Founded 1947. June 30-July 18. Subjects: fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, radio and television. Walter 
Spearman, acting director; Margaret Widdemer, co- 
director; John Ehle, Donald Hall. Fees, $25-$60, in- 
cluding manuscript conference; lower rates for au- 
ditors. Address Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Eastern Regional Writers’ Conference, Campus of 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. Founded 
1958. June 21-26. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, director. 
Subjects: fiction, features, curriculum, poetry, mis- 
sionary writing, devotional writing. Fees: registration 
$10; board and room $20. Expected enrollment, 75. 
Address Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

New York City Writers Conference at Staten Island, 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y. Founded 1956. 
July 8-18. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, drama, 
juvenile writing, poetry. Gorham Munson, director; 
Sidney Alexander, Charles Angoff, Hallie Burnett, 
H. R. Hays, George R. Klare, Stanley Kunitz. Address 
Director, NYC Writers Conference, Wagner College, 
Staten Island 

New York University Summer Writing Conferences, 
New York. Founded 1954. June 16-July 25. Subjects: 
fiction, poetry. Professor Oscar Cargill, director; Rolfe 
Humphries, Harvey Swados, Oscar Williams; literary 
agents, magazine and book editors. University credit. 
Address Director of Admissions, Washington Square 
College, New York University, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, N. Y. 

New York Writers’ Conference, New York, N. Y. 

(Sessions at a major hotel.) Founded 1956. November 
6-8. Subjects: short-short fiction, articles, juveniles, 
TV scripts, magazine fiction, novels, etc. Irv. Leiber- 
man, director; novelists, magazine editors, publishers, 
short story writers, TV editors, literary agents. Expect- 
ed enrollment, 150. Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 
Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Damariscotta, Maine. Founded 
1957. July 5- August 30 (weekly registration). Sub- 
jects: writers for beginners, short story, one-act play, 
expository writing; also seminars in social thought, 
modern literature, languages. Albert F. McLean Jr., 
Director. Fees, $48-$60 per week. Expected enroll- 
ment, 20-40. Address Pemaquid Seminar, 2 Prescott 
Road, Concord, Mass. 

Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Sessions at Sylvania Hotel.) Founded 
1949. June 11-13. Subjects: creative writing, tele- 
vision, drama, radio, religious writing, short story, 
short short, juveniles, literary story, science fiction, 
poetry. Hobart F. Berolzheimer, president; profession- 
al staff. Fees, $2 registration plus $3 a workshop. 
Expected enrollment, 300. Cash prizes and other 
awards. Address Emma D. Wood. Registrar, P. O. Box 
897, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Writers’ Conference. (Sessions at Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel.) Founded 1958. July 17-19. Sub- 
jects: short-short fiction, juveniles, articles, novels. 
Irv. Leiberman, director; novelists, editors, short story 
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3rd Annual 
NEW YORK CITY 
ITERS CONFERENCE 
AT STATEN ISLAND 


July 8- July 18 


Workshops in the Novel, Short Fiction, Juvenile 


Writing, 
Writing. 


Director: 


Nonfiction, Drama, Poetry, and Scientific 
Individual Manuscript Conferences. 


Gorham Munson. Staff and Lecturers: 


Sidney Alexander, Charles Angoff, Hallie Southgate 


Burnett, 
Klare, St 


In 


Whit Burnett, H. R. Hays, George R. 
anley Kunitz, Phyllis Whitney. 


the heart of the publishing world 


on the campus of Wagner College 


For brochure, write: 


Secretary, NYC Writers Conference 
Wagner College, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND’S 


WORKSHOP IN 
CREATIVE WRITING 


Six Weeks to Enjoy Rhode Island’s 


Ideal Summer Weather 


June 30 - August 8 


Enrollment limited to serious writers. Di- 


rector: 


Leonard Casper, Boston College 


Quality Fiction and Feature Articles: 
Writing Towards Publication 


(Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 


8:30-12:30) 


It is suggested that this course be com- 
bined with the new offering, FOLKLORE, 


(daily 


12:30-1:50) giving special atten- 


tion to the use of folklore in creative 


writing. 


Dr. 
URI 


For further details write to: 


Robert C. Aukerman, Director 
Summer Session, Kingston, R. I. 


writers, publishers, teachers. Expected enrollment, 
100. Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 

Mildred |. Reid Writcrs’ Co'ony, Contoocook, New 
Hampshire. Founded 1938. June 30-August 11. Sub- 
jects: short story, novel, non-fiction, plays, poetry. 
All subjects taught personally by Mildred |. Reid. 
Fees, including board, room, private instruction, and 
class, $40 a week. Expected enrollment, 15 resident 
students each week plus day students. Half or ful! 
tuition available in exchange for services as hostess, 
also handy man. To June 25, address Mildred |. Reid, 
49 Salem Lane, Evanston, Ill. After June 25: Con- 
toocook, New Hampshire. 

Star Island Writers’ Conference, Star Island, N. H. 
(Sessions at Oceanic Hotel.) Founded 1957. August 
2-15. Subjects: adult fiction, teen-age fiction, arti- 
cles, research, biography, television. Mary Chisholm 
Sweetser, director; Mrs. Edna G. Cornell, professional 
speakers. Fee, $20 for 2 weeks. Expected enrollment, 
20. Address Mary Chisholm Sweetser, 10 Kneeland 
St., Malden 48, Mass. 

State of Maine Writers’ Conference, Ocean Park, 
Maine. Founded 1941. August 22-24. Subjects: fic- 
tion, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile, radio-TV. Sheldon 
Christian, chairman; Wilbert Snow, Dan Kelly, Har- 
old Willard Gleason, Elva Harris, Doris Ricker 
Marston, William Harris, others to be announced. 
Fee, $1.50 a day. Prizes. Expected enrollment, 150. 
Address Sheldon Christian, 10 Mason St., Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Suffield Writer-Reader Conference, Suffield, Conn. 
July 27-August 2. Subjects: Fiction, non-fiction, 
Juvenile, poetry. Paul G. Sanderson, director; Louis 
Untermeyer, George Abbe, Odell Shepard, others to 
be announced. Fee, $80, all-inclusive. Address Suf- 
field Writer-Reader Conference, Suffield Academy, 
Suffield, Conn. 

Tufts Writers’ Workshop, Medford, Mass. Founded 
1952. June 30-July 11; Authors’ Day, July 12; July 
21-August 1. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
John Holmes, director; Horace Reynolds, A. S. Burack; 
also poets and editors. Fee, $75 for each workshop. 


University credit. Address John Holmes, Tufts Univer- 
sity, Medford 55, Mass. 
University of New Hampshire Writers’ Conference, 


Durham, N. H. Founded 1938. August 11-22. Sub- 
jects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, radio. Carroll S. 
Towle, director; faculty to be anounced. Fees, $35- 
$65; room $16. Scholarships, awards. Expected en- 
rollment, 100. Address Carroll S. Towle, Unversity of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

University of Pittsburgh Conference for Readers 
and Writers, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Founded 1945. May 
14-15. Subjects: writing and reading. Edwin L. Peter- 
son, director; Louis Untermeyer, Saunders Redding, 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull, others. Fees, none. Expected 
attendance, 1,000. Address Edwin L. Peterson, Eng- 
% Department, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 

Washington, D. C., Writers’ Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Sessions at Mayflower Hotel.) Founded 
1958. May 8-10. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction. Irv 
Leiberman, director; Adam Yarmolinsky, Kathleen 
Walker, Larston D. Farrar, John H. Kyle, Gwen 
Barrows, Janice Holland, Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, 
Francis A. Soper, others. Prizes. Address Irv. Leiber- 
man, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Washington Square Writers’ Conference, New York 
University, New York. Founded 1957. July 28-August 
8. Subjects: novel, poetry, magazine article, non-fic- 
tion book, juvenile book, television drama, short story. 
Warren Bower, director; Ralph Bates, Charles Angoff, 
Edward H. Schmidt, Lee Wyndham, Michelle Cousin, 
Galway Kinnell; lectures by magazine editors and 
book publishers. Fee, $75. Expected enrollment, 30- 
50. Address Warren Bower, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Workshop in Creative Writing, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R. |. Founded 1956. June 30- 
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August 8. Subjects: feature articles and fiction with 
emphasis on quality ,writing. Instructor: Leonard 
Casper. Fee, $72.50. Enrollment limited to serious 
writers. University credit. Address Dr. Robert C. 
Aukerman, Director Summer Session, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R. |. 

Writers’ Conference at Columbia University, New 
York. Founded 1940. July 21-August 7. Subjects: 
short story, novel, articles, non-fiction, books, poetry, 
radio, television. William A. Owens, chairman; 
Martha Foley, Caroline Gordon, Léonie Adams, Ver- 
non Loggins, Dorothy McCleary, Ernest Brennecke, 
Robert Greene. Free for students registered in the 
Summer Session. Address William A. Owens, 310 
General Studies, Columbia University, New York 27, 

Writers’ Conference of the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Founded 1956. 
August 11-22. Subjects: short story and article writ- 
ing. Prof. Robert W. Root, director; Don Tracy. Uni- 
versity credit. Fees, $30-$90 per course. Expected 
enrollment, 30. Address Prof. Robert W. Root, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Writing Center of the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York. Founded 1948. Workshops in sum- 
mer and fall; dates not yet scheduled. Subjects: short 
story, novel, essay, articles, literary criticism, writing 
for children, poetry, plays, radio, television, film. 
Faculty to be announced. Fees, $51-$71. College 
credit. Awards and prizes. Address Dean Clara W. 
Mayer, New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Antioch Writers’ Conference, Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. Founded 1957. August 17-23. Sub- 
jects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry. James McConkey, 
director; Jessamyn West, W. D. Snodgrass, Hollis 
Summers, Nolan Milier, Robert L. Crowell. Fee, $50. 
Enrollment limited to 50; admission on basis of a 
manuscript submitted or on recommendation of a 
college or university faculty member. Address Writers’ 
Conference, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Chicago Writers’ Conference, Chicago, III. (Sessions 
at Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel.) Founded 1955. April 
24-26. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, tele- 
vision. Irv. Leiberman, director; Charles E. Lee, M. A. 
Stedman, Charles H. Wilson, Bernard Sabath, Philip 
Appleman, Richard E. Gosswiller, Jack Walters, Rob- 
ert Ostermann, Ella Williams Porter, others. Expected 
enrollment, 150. Prizes. Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 
Hipp Anex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Christian Writers and Editors’ Conference, Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. Founded 
1948. June 28-July 5. Subjects: fiction, features, 
curriculum, poetry, photography, church publicity, 
missionary writing, devotional writing, drama. Cre- 
ative Writing open to those attending first week, July 
5-26. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, director. Fees, $20 
for one week, $10 each for succeeding weeks. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 200. University credit. Address Dr. 
— P. Browne, 1703. Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

ra. 

Cleveland Writers’ Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Sessions at Higbee Department Store.) Founded 1952. 
June 26-28. Subjects: TV script writing, magazine 
writing and book writing, both juvenile and adult. 
Irv. Leiberman, director; TV script buyers, magazine 
editors, and publishers. Expected enroliment, 100. 
Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio, Writers’ Conference, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Sessions at a major hotel.) Founded 1958. Sep- 
tember 11-13. Subjects: juveniles, short stories, 
novels, TV scripts, articles. Irv. Leiberman, director; 
professional writers, publishers, editors, teachers, 
literary agents. Expected enrollment, 100. Address 
Irv, Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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Detroit Writers’ Conference, Detroit, Mich. (Ses- 
sions at Crowley, Milner & Co. Department Store.) 


Founded 1956. August 22-23. Subjects: juveniles, 
articles, fillers, TV scripts, books. Irv. Leiberman, 
director; publishers, magazine editors, professional 


writers, teachers of writing. Expected enrollment, 125 
Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Founded 1940. July 7-12. Subjects: novel, 
short story, poetry, non-fiction, children’s literature, 
television writing. Robert W. Mitchner, director; 
Peggy Bacon, Michelle Cousin, Elizabeth Enright, 
John Selby, Reed Whittemore, Maurice Zolotow. Fees, 
$15-$27.50. Expected enrollment, 85. Address Robert 
W. Mitchner, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


McKendree Writers’ Conference, McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, II|. Founded 1955. April 26. Subjects: 
articles, poetry, one-act play, juveniles, religious 
writing, teaching children to write. Dr. Mildred Silver, 
director; Dr. Kenneth L. Wilson, leader. Expected en- 
rollment, 150. Fees, $3 adults; $1 students. Prizes. 
Address Dr. Mildred Silver, McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Ill. 


Michigan Writers’ Conference, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Founded 1953. May 22-23. 
Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, marketing. Rob- 
ert F. Haugh, director; staff to be announced. Expect- 
ed enrollment, 100. Fees, $5-$10 (for manuscript 
criticism). Address Professor Robert Haugh, 2617 
Haven Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Mid-West Silver Lake Writers Conference, RFD 3, 
Fairmont, Minn. Founded 1952. Retreat, May to Octo- 
ber; leadership conference, July 23-28. Subjects: 
novel, short story, poetry, Dr. P. Evans Coleman, 
president; John G. Neihardt, A. Webb, M. B. Dickson, 
L. Tibbets, others. Expected enrollment, 30. Prizes. 
Address P. Evans Coleman, Ph.D., RFD 3, Fairmont, 
Minn. 


Notre Dame Workshops in Writing, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Two series: June 23-July 11, July 14-August 1. 
Subjects: short fiction, radio and television scripts, 
magazine articles, poetry, supervision of school papers 
and yearbooks. Thomas Stritch, director; Robert 
Christian, Edward Fischer, Richard Sullivan, James 
Withey. University credit. Expected enrollment, 60. 
Address Director of Summer Session, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


University of Kansas Writers’ Conference, Law- 
rence, Kan. Founded 1948. June 24-27. Subjects: 
short fiction and novels, juvenile writing, poetry and 
light verse, newspaper and magazine non-fiction, 
radio and TV drama. Professor Frances Grinstead, 
director; Virginia Scott Miner, Elizabeth Gregg Patter- 
son, Bob Warmington, others. Fee $25, including 
criticism privileges. Expected enrollment, 50. Address 
Professor Frances Grinstead, 203 Flint Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Eastern New Mexico Writers’ Workshop, Portales, 
N. M. Founded 1953. June 19-21. Subjects: play- 
writing, TV writing, novel, short story. Dr. E. Debs 
Smith, director; Frank Bennett, Siddie Joe Johnson, 
H. Grady Moore, B. June West, others. Fee, $10. Uni- 
versity credit. Expected enrollment, 150. Address Dr. 
E. Debs Smith, Eastern New Mexico University, Por- 
tales, N. M. 


League of Utah Writers Annual Roundup, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Founded 1935, Sept. 12-14. Address 


Apri, 1958 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Tenth Annual 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 21-26 
Non-Fiction 
author of Secret of the Sleeping 
River, Sea in the Forest, You 
Rolling River, The Timber Beast 
and a number of other volumes. 
author of They All Chose America 
and numerous articles in leading 
magazines. 
Fiction 
author of The Weight of the 
Cross, Bamboo, Sidestreet and a 
number of short stories including 
two selected for the Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories series. 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr.— Pulitzer Prize Winner, author of 
The Big Sky, The Way West and 
These Thousand Hills. 
author of The Natural and The 
Assistant, and a number of short 
stories. Two have appeared in the 
Best American Short Stories ser- 


ies. 


Archie Binns— 
Albert Q. Maisel— 


Robert O. Bowen— 


Bernard Malamud— 


try 
author of An End to Innocence. 
His poems, short stories, articles, 
essays and reviews have appeared 
in numerous magazines through- 
out the country. 
Lectures, panels, discussions, manuscript reading. 
Special workshop in juvenile writing. Five-week courses 
in fiction (including Conference) start July 21. 
Moderate fees, economical room and board on campus. 
Three hours from Glacier Park in the heart of the 
Montana Rockies. For complete details write: 
H. V. Larom, Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont. 


Leslie A. Fiedler— 


Looking for academic credit at a summer writers’ 
conference? Then plan to attend 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin—June 28 to July 5 
Three Weeks’ Extension School—dJuly 5-26 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Eastern Regional Christian Writers’ Conference 
St. Davids, Pa.—June 21-26 


For information, write to Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 2-14, 1958 


Study creative writing with CHARLES ANGOFF, editor, teach- 
er, writer. TV drama, poetry, short story. Personal confer- 
ence. Meet editors, writers, publishers. Special meetings, 
receptions. Board and room on the campus of the University 
of Corpus Christi, $3.50 day. Contests, swimming, fun. 
Write: Department A-100, 801 S. Broadway, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 26-28 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other 
fields conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! 
Literary luncheons! For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


(air-conditioned) 
July 7-12 
STAFF: 
Peggy Bacon Michelle Cousin 
Elizabeth Enright John Selby 


Reed Whittemore 
Maurice Zolotow 


Pleasant surroundings, low rates, personal consultations 
For descriptive brochure address: 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Indiana 


4th ANNUAL McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
One Help-Filled Day—Saturday, April 26 


Dr. Kenneth L. Wilson, The Christian Herald. Work- 
and prizes in short story, features, poetry, re- 
juvenile writing, and =e children to 

ool students. 


Leader, 
shops 

ligious writing, 
write. Fees, $3 adults; $1 college and high sc 


Address: 
Dr. MILDRED SILVER, Director 
McKendree College Lebanon, Illinois 


PEMAQUID SEMINAR 


Damariscotta, Maine 


vacation for the thinking 


A stimulating and informal 
Fiction, Poetry, Languages, 


person. Creative Writing, 
Great Ideas. 
Write for our 1958 pamphlet: 


Albert McLean, Director 
2 Prescott Road Concord, Mass. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MID-WEST 
SILVER LAKE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 23-28, 1958 
Feature: John G. Neihardt, great epic poet. Other leaders: 
Dickson, Tibbets, Coleman. Topics: Novel, Short Story, Poetry, 
Television. Poetry Contest, Money Prizes. Work Scholarships. 
Address: 
Director, Mid-West Silver Lake Writers’ Conference 

Oak Haven Fairmont, Minn. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
May 8-10 
Editors and writers (including Adam Yarmolinsky of Double- 
day, Larston D. Farrar, Kathleen Walker, editor of Americas 
Magazine, and others) will conduct workshops in juvenile, 
short story, article and television writing. Cash prizes! All 
sessions held at the Mayflower Hotel. For details, write to: 


Irv. Leiberman 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Tenth Annual — June 11, 12, 13 


Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 12 sub- 
jects. Evening lectures, prominent speakers. Held at Sylvania 
Hotel. We'd like to send you our program. Write: 

EMMA 5S. WOOD, Registrar 


P. 0. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Theron H. Luke, President, 751 E. 560 N., Provo, 
Utah. 

Montana State University Writers’ Conference, 
Missoula, Mont. Founded. 1949. July 21-26. Sub- 
jects: novel, short story, non-fiction, poetry, criticism, 
marketing, juveniles. H. V. Larom, director, A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., Robert O. Bowen, Archie Binns, Leslie 
Fiedler, Bernard Malamud, Albert Q. Maisel, and 
others. Fee, $25. Five-week fiction courses, including 
conference, start July 21 for university credit. Ad- 
dress: H. V. Larom, Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Summer Institute in Technical and_ Industrial 
Communications. Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. Founded 1958. July 7-11. Subjects: 
scientific method, semantic aspects in communication, 
scientific and technical reports, scientific journalism, 
technical trade journalism, house organs, textbooks, 
translations, handbooks, public relations, advertising, 
business and industrial news. Dr. Herman M. Weis- 
man, director; Professor Willard Eddy, Dr. Roy C. 
Nelson, Alfred D. Cook, John Bryant, Tyler Hicks, 
Leslie L. Lewis, Henry E. Marschalk, J. C. Purcell, 
Dr. J. Leroy Thompson, J. F. Ward, others. Fee, 
including meals and lodging, $100. Address Chair- 
man, Department of English and Modern Languages, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 

The Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Founded 1930. 
July 21-August 8. Subjects: novel, short story, poetry, 
non-fiction, TV writing, juvenile fiction, popular 
science writing, marketing problems. Margaret Robb, 
director; Andrew Lytle, Margaret Coit, Rolfe 
Humphries, William Peden, Ellen Lewis Buell, Harry 
Muheim, J. H. Rush, and Alan Swallow. Minimum 
tuition. $60. Board and room available on campus. 
Enrollment limited to 100. Address The Writers’ Con- 
ference in the Rocky Mountains, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 

The Writers’ Conference of the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Founded 1947. June 16-27. 
Subjects: novel, short story, poetry. Brewster Ghiselin, 
director; Allen Tate, Albert J. Guerard, others. Fees, 
$25-$45. Scholarships. Expected enrollment 70. Ad- 
dress Brewster Ghiselin, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 12, Utah. 

Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Glorieta, N. M. Founded 1953. July 31-August 6. 
Subjects: magazine article writing, fiction, juvenile 
writing, reporting, religious publicity, playwriting. 
Clifton J. Allen, director. Fee, $2.50. Expected en- 
rollment, 75. Address Clifton J. Allen, 127 Ninth 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California Western University Writer's Conference, 
San Diego, Calif. Founded 1958. July 28-August 6. 
Subjects: short story, non-fiction, novel, poetry, tele- 
vision, writing for children. Faculty: Vivian Bresen- 
hen, Carl Glick, Ernie Rydberg, Stuart N. Lake, Hal 
G. Evarts, lvan Boyd, Betty Baxter Anderson, Natalie 
Edwin, Ann Passel, others; lecturers Rosemary Taylor, 
Wilmer Shields, Mary Eunice McCarty, Paul Wellman. 
Address Director of Writer's Conference, California 
hey University, 3902 Lomaland Drive, San Diego 
6, Calif. 

California Writer's Conference, Claremont Hotel 
in the Oakland-Berkeley hills. Founded 1955. April 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 6 weeks. 
Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, or poetry instr.; 
room, meals. Reference: WHO'S ‘WHO’ OF AM RICAN 
WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures, Chicago and Evanston 
classes. Or, I'll help you sell by mail coaching. $1 M. words. 
$10 Mo. (20th Yr.) Free brochure. 


MILDRED |. REID, Literary Critic 


HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Techn $1.25 
HELP YOURSELVES! cman 9st Edition) 2.50 
LET’S PLOT! (1958 Edition)...... 2.50 
MAKE IT 


1—WRIT 
WRITERS: 
3—WRITERS: 
4—WRITERS: 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) 3.00 
sar WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From me. 3.00 


49 Salem Lane, Evanston, Illinois 


SELL! (Advance Technique) 
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10-12. Subjects: novel, short story, TV, radio, movie 
writing, non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, junior novels. 
John Wesley Noble, chairman; Charles W. Ferguson, 
Roderick Lull, Peg Bracken, Thomas Thompson, John 
Hawkins, Ralph Moody, others. Expected enrollment, 
2,000. Address California Writer’s Conference, 1320 
Webster St. Oakland, Calif. 

Idyliwild Writers Workshop and Conferences, |dy!!- 
wild, Calif. Workshops, July 28-August 8, August 
4-15; conferences, July 25-27, August 15-17. Sub- 


jects: magazine fiction, TV writing, plays. Dr. Stuart 
Hyde, director. Address Idyllwild Arts Foundation, 
Idyllwild, Calif. 


SOUTH 


Arkansas Writers’ Confevence, Petit Jean State 
Park, Ark. Founded 1944. June 7-9. Subjects: short 
story, juvenile writing, poetry, journalism. Anna Nash 
Yarbrough, director; staff to be announced. Fees, $3- 
$5. Cash awards. Address Arkansas Writers’ Confer- 
ence, 510 East St., Benton, Ark. 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop, Hendersonville, 
N. C. June 15-August 30. Subjects: creative writing 
(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile); photography, 
painting, hand crafts. Fees, including room and 
board, $45 a week up. Enrollment limited to 50. 
Address Evelyn G. Haynes, Director, Huckleberry, 
Hendersonville, N. 

Morehead Writers’ Workshop, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky. Founded 1952. July 21-August 
1. Subjects: short story, novel, poetry, non-fiction, 
writing for teachers. Fees, $10 per week tuition, $3 
per week for room. Address Albert Stewart, Box 356, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 

Ozark Writer-Artists Pow-wow, Eureka Springs. Ark. 
Founded 1937. May 29-31. Subjects: juvenile writing, 
articles and features, regional literature, short stories, 
books, confessions, poetry. Cora Pinkley-Call, presi- 
dent; Glenn Swedlum, Dr. Bonnie Crump. Fee, $1. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 100. Address Cora Pinkley-Call, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 

University of Miami-American Society of Maga- 
Photographers Photojournalism Conference, 


zine 

Coral Gables, Fla. Founded 1957. May 7-10. Sub- 
ject: photojournalism. Wilson Hicks, Morris Gordon, 
co-chairmen; photographers, editors, writers. Fee, 
$40. Expected enrollment, 150. Address Wilson 


Hicks. P. O. Box 8107, University of Miami Branch, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla. 

Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Ridgecrest, N. C. Founded 1931. June 19-25. Sub- 
jects: fiction, magazine article writing, juvenile writ- 
ing, reporting, religious publicity, playwriting. Clifton 
J. Allen, Director. Fee, $2.50. Expected enrollment, 
150. Address Clifton J. Allen, 127 Ninth Ave., N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SOUTHWEST 


Avalon International Poets’ and Editors’ Confer- 
ence, San Antonio, Tex. Founded 1941. June 16-18. 
Subjects: versification, free verse, trends in modern 
poetry, author-editor relationships, marketing, book 
publishing, verse drama, radio, personality building. 
Lilith Lorraine, director; Alfred Dorn, Rose Marinoni, 
Charles Angoff, Louis Gibbons. Fee, $10. Expected 
enrollment, 200. Address Miss Lilith Lorraine, 119 
Taylor St., San Antonio 5, Tex. 

Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. (Sessions on campus of University of Corpus 
Christi.) Founded 1946. June 2-14. Subjects: short 
story, poem. Charles Angoff, director of the work- 
shop. Fees, $25-$40 tuition, board and room $3.50 
a day. University credit. Prizes. Writing workshop 
limited to 30. Address Mrs. Howell Ward, President, 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, 801 S. Broadway, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Short Course on Professional Writing, University of 


Aprit, 1958 


WRITING and CRITICISM 


under competent writer-teachers— 


Short Story Writing— 
DON TRACY, novelist, professional writer. 


Article Writing— 
ROBERT ROOT, author, SU professor. 
THIRD ANNUAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
(August 11 to 22) 


School of Journalism 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
For further information, write: Prof. Robert Root, 


School of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York 


HUCKLEBERRY 


WORKSHOP FOR THE CREATIVE ARTS 
June 15- August 30, 1958 
ALL FIELDS OF CREATIVE WRITING 
also Photography e@ Painting @ Handicrafts 
Class and individual instruction for beginners, 
professionals, hobbyists. For booklet B, write: 
Miss Evelyn Haynes, Hendersonville, N. C. 


ANTIOCH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 17 to 23, 1958 
For Descriptive Brochure Write To: 
Director of Continuing Education 
Antioch College 


Yellow Springs Ohio 


EDITING AND TYPING 


Fast, accurate service on 20 Ib. bond 
Free carbon 


Basic Rates: 
Editing $1.00 per thousand words 
Typing $ .60 per thousand words 


MARIANNE F. MACKENZIS 
6032A Pimenta Avenue Lakewood, California 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL ANALYSTS 


will tell you why your stories are not selling. If your stories 
have saleable ideas and show originality but lack continuity, 
form or balance, we point out these facts, indicate the neces- 
sary changes, and suggest suitable markets. Write today for 
free folder. 


STORY ANALYSTS 


P. O. Box 1991 Hollywood 28, California 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to ‘write to sell.’ Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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BOOK REJECTED? 

If so, you'll be interested in our semi-collaboration offer. We start 
with re-building plot, developing characters, and helping YOU re- 
write your book—chapter-by- chapter. As each chapter is completed, 
we add the final professional ‘‘polish.’’ More than just a book- 
overhauling job, our semi-collaboration provides top instruction in 
novel technique, making your next book ‘‘sell solo!’’ You work with 
a es author, yet save that costly re-write fee! 

Write today asking for details on our semi-collaboration for 


book-lengths. 
THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 


AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 


Publishers of quality books on a royalty basis 
Manuscripts in general or specialized areas invited 
(include return postage, please) 


CAL S. CREWS, Editor & Publisher 
5728 Palo Pinto Dallas 6, Texas 


GHOST WRITING 


NOVELS — BOOKS — RADIO SCRIPTS — STORIES 

. ® novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your big 

% rs whose work I have helped them with are selling. 

my re-vriting help you to see your name in I 

not only edit, but polish and revise where n do not tell 

you what 7 ‘do, I do it for you. Your f= ‘ts returned to 

you typewri , Teady for the publisher, showing off your work in 

its finest form: on” ad furnished. $3.00 per four typed 
es. Terms to be ai 

RIE ADAMS, 1694. ‘Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


CONFESSION CRITIQUE 


Let us help you find your way to sales, writing for the 
Confessions. This is one market where a pro’s name is not 
important to the editor. One of the best paying markets 
and an open field for beginners. We give you helpful, 
thorough criticism using the same methods which sell our 
own work. $1 per 1000 or fraction thereof. Minimum $3. 


Contention Scribe’s Clinic 
1301 E. 9th St., Long Beach 13, Calif. 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 


issues: 

Little Magazines. October, 
Travel. Farm Magazines. June, 
Book Publishers. August, 1957 
Specialized Magazines. September, 
Religious Magazines. 


Syndicates. Greeting Cards. Amateur Plays. 
November, 1957 

Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1957 

Handy Market List. January, 1958 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1958 

Poetry, Including Light Verse. March, 1958 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
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1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


1956 
1957 


1957 
October, 


Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. Founded 1938. June 9-11. 
Subjects: all, with emphasis on writing books and 
writing for magazines and TV. Foster-Harris, Dwight 
V. Swain, Paul R. Reynolds, others. Workshops on 
short story, novel, poetry, teievision, etc. Fees, not 
above $15. Address Professor Foster-Harris, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Southwest Writers’ Workshop and Conference, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Founded 1951. June 23-July 4. Sub- 
jects: novel, short story, drama, television, factual 
prose (article, essay, biography, criticism), poetry 
(humorous and serious). Weldon F. Heald and Phyllis 
W. Heald, co-directors; visiting writers, editors, pub- 
lishers. College credit. Expected enrollment, 35. 
Address Registrar, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

West Texas Writers’ Conference, Amarillo, Tex. 
(Sessions in Junior College Auditorium, 2201 Wash 
ington St. Under auspices of West Texas State College 
English Department and Pan Handle Pen Women.) 
Founded 1950. April 9-13. Faculty: Elise Miller, 
Arthur Lougee, Lon Tinkle, Loula Grace Erdman. 
J. H. Rush, others. Fees, $3-$13. Address A. Kirk 
Knott, 2002 Fourth Ave., Canyon, Texas. 


MEXICO 


Centro Mexicano de Escritores, Mexico, D. F., Mex 
ico. Founded 1951. June 10-July 18. Subjects: direct 
observation and fiction writing, MS. analysis, author- 
publisher relations. Margaret Shedd, director. Fees 
$12 (U. S.) a course. Expected enrollment, 25. Ad- 
dress Miss Margaret Shedd, Volga 3, Mexico, D. F., 
Mexico. 

Instituto Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato, Mexico. Founded 1938. June 16-August 30. 
Subjects: novel, short story, travel, radio, television, 
non-fiction, photography, Spanish. Ashmead Scott, 
director of writing courses; Peter Olwyler, others to 
be announced. Fees, $40 a month (students may en 
ter at any time). University credit. Expected enroll- 
ment, 50. Address Stirling Dickinson, Director, In- 
stituto Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico 

Mexico City College Creative Writing Center, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Founded 1950. June 23-August 23. Sub 
jects: criticism, short story, novel, poetry, radio and 
TV, fact writing. E. J. Robins, director; Robert Col- 
lins, Jerry Olson, Lee Richard Hayman, Richard Pos- 
ner, Ruth Mulvey Harmer. College Credit. Expected 
enrollment, 75. Address E. J. Robins, Mexico City 
College, Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Km. 16, Mexico 
10, D. F., Mexico. 


WEST INDIES 


Bermuda Writers’ Conference. (Sessions at St. 
George Hotel.) Founded 1958. August 2-8. Subjects: 
articles, fillers, short stories, TV scripts. Irv. Leiber- 
man, tour director and writing instructor. Tour price 
for all-expense trip with writing instruction, $227.95. 
Address Irv. Leiberman, 565 Hipp Annex, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 

Writers’ Floating Workshop, American-Foreign 
Travel Associates, Doylestown, Pa. Founded 1956. 
June 27-July 4, July 12-18. Subjects: TV and radio, 
poetry, short story, novel, article. Mrs. Fay Oppen- 
heim, director; Pauline Bloom, others. All-expense 
trip to Bermuda with instruction, $227.95-$239.95. 
Address American-Foreign Travel Associates, Atten- 
tion Mrs. Fay Oppenheim, 34 S. Clinton St., Doyies- 
town, Pa. 


ALREADY HELD 


Winter Session. 


Cleveland Writers’ Conference, 
January 24-25. 

Drury College Writers’ Conference. March 2|-22. 

Sooland Writers’ Powwow. February 16 
ae Floating Workshop, Spring Session 
15-21. 


March 
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I Enter Two Contests a Day 


By Lestiz E. DUNKIN 


Y daily schedule of an entry in at least two 
M different contests each day for the past ten 

years or more, has served a double purpose 
—to keep life most interesting for me and to bring 
merchandise and cash returns from year to year to 
make this interesting effort well worth while. 

Many months I exceed the minimum of two a 
day. Yet contesting is merely a hobby sideline for 
me. I have found planned efforts produce better 
results than trusting to hit-or-miss luck. 

By a contest I mean the one-time prize offers 
and also the one-time and the continuing depart- 
ments in newspapers and magazines where the 
unused entry is not returned and consequently a 
return envelope is not sent. This includes “In- 
quiring Reporter” questions, “Embarrassing Mo- 
ments,” “Bright Sayings of Children,” and the like. 

I enter the lottery type of contests, where your 
entry blank is deposited tor a drawing without 
any further effort on your part and without any 
purchase or money required, but I do not include 
them as regular contests. A real contest should 
call for some individual effort on the part of the 
contestant other than registering the mame and 


address. 

Two types of contest) T avoid in my daily 
schedule. One of these is where a donation of 
money for some cause is required to qualify for 
the contest. I dislike the use of prize contests for 
direct raising of money. It is closely akin to the 
raffle. 

The second type I avoid is decorated 
entries are acceptable. If somebody wants to hold 
an art contest, well and good, but why hide the 
judges’ decision for an ordinary contest behind an 
“artistic entry” cover-up? 

A wall calendar is useful for one-time or 
contests. As soon as I hear about a prize contest, 
I immediately make a deadline notation for it on 
the calendar. I allow myself three days before a 
deadline date for the entry to be at the contest 
headquarters. One day is allowed if a postmark at 
the local post ofhce is the deadline requirement. 

If the contest is a series of weekly or monthly 
prizes offered, I make notations on the calendar 
for each deadline. I endeavor to send an entry 
for each in the series. Without the use of the cal- 
endar, it is very easy to let a deadline date pass 
without an entry being sent. 

If there is a one-time deadline, I send one or 
two entries as soon as I know about the contest. 
My calendar helps keep the current contests in 


where 


series 


Leslie E. Dunkin, formerly a columnist and 
magazine department editor, is now a full-time 
freelance writer who has organized his work on a 
basts. He contributes to a long list of 
His home ts in Indiana. 


business 
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my subconscious mind while [am busy with other 
things. If an idea for a current contest comes to 
mind, I immediately prepare the entry and send 
it out without delay. A few davs before the close 
of a contest, I try to prepare one or two of the 
so-called last-minute entries. 

I have too many contests available at all times, 
however, to saturate a single contest with multiple 
entries in the hope that mere numbers will in- 
crease the chances for one of them to be a winner. 

Where a boxtop or wrapper is required, as well 
as a knowledge of the merchandise being promoted 
by the contest, if this can be used in our home o1 
family or can be used as a gift to some friend, I 
gladly make the purchase to qualify for the con- 
test. We try the merchandise in actual use—or 
study what can be done with it, if it is to be a gift. 
Then we go into a huddle and express our opin- 
ion of this product. 

We reason the manulacturer wants our honest 
opinion, so that is what we try to give him. After 
writing a number of statements we try to prepare 
from all one that will include all of the reasons 
or uses and yet be easy to read. We concentrate on 
the product and our personal reaction to or use 
of it rather than on the prize being offered ot 
trying to write a fancy entry. ‘This simple personal 
sincerity has brought us more favorable results 
than professionally polished entries. 

If we cannot use the product, recommend it, or 
buy it as a gift for some friend, we pass it up, for 
our entry would not be genuinely sincere. We 
have no dog, but we have friends with dogs. We 
do not hesitate to buy food for dogs and let our 
From them and our own observa- 


friends use it. 
the food—and the dog 


tion and examination of 
while eating it—we can prepare a sincere entry. 

\fter using the merchandise ourselves, we often 
ask our friends if they have used it. If they have, 
we ask them what thev think of it, what use they 
made of it, and how it came out. We may use 
their comments as the starting point for a new 
or different approach for another entry. We never 
use their own words. In fact, practically never 
has anybody expressed his thoughts in a form that 
could be used as an entry without considerable 
change. We take the idea and then work up the 
idea into a suitable entry, so it is strictly our own. 

Where the contest calls for a name, we have 
met with more success with created names. The 
name may express something featured about the 
merchandise, arise from the name of the firm and 
the merchandise, or be a combination of these. 
We may spell the name as it sounds rather than as 
the regular words are spelled. For example. if it 
were a name for hosiery free from runs, “Kant- 
Run” might be used. 

When the entries are sent and the contest date 
has passed, we keep no records and forget about 
that contest. Later, if we win no prize, we are not 


$ WIN CONTEST CASH $ 


Yes — YOU can win a big Cash Prize — 
Cars, Homes, Trips, TV sets. It’s fun! 
Easy! WE’LL SHOW YOU HOW! No spe- 
cial skill needed. Our students have won 
over 4 million dollars! It'll pay you to 
learn the secrets of the winners. FREE — 
Write for CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN! Contains winning helps for 
current big contests. No obligation. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. J, Phila. 7, Pa. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 


tt th th tA tA 


money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 107-A Florida 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Play’ s $15. Return postage 
with each ms. | Send ——— envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New W 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 

910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


PERSONAL HELP FOR YOU 


Need some personal—not standardized—help in plotting, 
characterization, organization, marketing both fictior and 
non-fiction, juvenile and adult? Consult professional writer, 
teacher, and critic. 


MRS. M. L. HOPCRAFT 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
25 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Al Meywi, 


, New 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


disappointed, for we have forgotten about it in 


our interest in the new current contests. When we 
receive a prize, we never fail to write a letter of 
thanks to the company for the prize, the contest, 
and the merchandise, which we have enjoyed so 
much. 

For the continuing contest departments, I have 
developed and maintain current lists for my use. 
These are divided into general types as they ap- 
pear. These include Bright Sayings, Pet Peeves, 
Household Hints, Prize Recipes, Inquiring Re- 
porter Questions, Embarrassing Moments, Human 
Interest, Humor, and the like. Few of these return 
unused material, even if a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 

No matter where I may go, I keep alert for 
ideas that I can use. For example, whenever I 
have an opportunity to talk with mothers or 
grandmothers, I get them to talking about their 
children or grandchildren. Invariably I find from 
one to half a dozen Bright Sayings ideas. I use 
the ideas, but almost without fail they have to be 
changed or touched up a bit to be acceptable. 

W henever I meet people—and I go out of my 
way to meet people—I get them to talk about their 
personal experiences. ‘That is very easy to do. The 
more they talk, the more likely they will turn up 
the germ idea for a Pet Peeve, a Household Hint, 
or an Embarrassing Moment. 

I have nine or more newspapers listed that run 
some kind of an inquiring-reporter’s question de- 
partment. Each month I send to each of these a 
group of four questions, from which they may 
select. I never send the same question to two or 
more such departments at the same time. How- 
ever, a similar thought can be expressed in dif- 
ferent ways to provide additional questions from 
the same idea. 

My list of active — departments maintains 
a total above 100. I glean these from publications 
containing such departments. Wherever I go, I 
look for magazines and newspapers I have not seen 
recently. I look through them quickly for such 
departments. 


My regular newsstand man is alert for me. I tell 
him that if he will let me browse through his 


magazines from time to time, I will buy a copy of 
any publication in which I find a contest depart- 
ment not already on my list. He has called my 
attention to a number at various times. 

After a contest department has been on my list 
for a year and I have not sold anything to it and 
do not have a way to check whether it is still going, 
I drop it from my list. However, if I know it is 
still operating, I keep it active on my list. 

Going at this in a methodical and persistent way, 

I do not find ‘it difhcult to have at least two con- 
tests “shot at” each day. I keep a record of the 
material sent to the departments. If a submitted 
item is not used within six months, I assume it has 
been consigned to the editor’s wastebasket, so I am 
free to send it elsewhere. 

If you follow such a plan, you doubtless will get 
many a “surprise’”’ check plus personal enjoyment 
in writing the various entries. 


Have something to say, and say it as clearly as 
you can. That is the only secret of style. —Matthew 
Arnold. 
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FILLERS_— Where to Sell Them 


OUBTLESS you have heard of writers who 
make a living producing fillers. They are 
lot of filler sales to 


very few. It takes a 
produce a reasonable income. 

With most writers fillers are strictly a side line. 
Anyone runs across ideas, incidents, quotations, 
that aren’t worth developing into full length 
pieces but can be turned into fillers to bring in a 
few quick dollars. Aside from the money, they 
give training in observation, of which no writer 
can have too much. 

A good many beginners start their writing with 
fillers. A filler, though requiring skilful technique, 
doesn’t take the detailed organization necessary 
for longer material. 

As the following list shows, fillers are of all 
types—jokes, anecdotes, satires, puzzles, quizzes, 
curious facts, how-to copy, epigrams, and a mul- 
titude of other items. Many magazines use verse 
primarily as filler, but these are in the poetry list 
in the March Author & Journalist. 

The following list covers representative maga- 
zines which state their desire for fillers. Many 
other magazines use them but do not wish to be 
listed lest they be overwhelmed with freelance 
contributions. A writer interested should look 
over as many magazines as possible and submit 
appropriate material whether they appear in the 
list or not. 

Fillers should be submitted in the same form as 
other manuscripts. It is a good idea to submit 
several at once. 

Most magazines will return fillers if a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Some have 
the policy of returning no fillers. This practice 
introduces complications for the writer, who can't 
be sure if his contribution has been accepted or 
rejected. It is up to a writer to decide whether he 
wants to submit material to a non-returning pub- 
lication. 

Rates in the list are per word or per item. Acc. 
means payment on acceptance. Pub. means pav- 
ment on publication. 


Filler Markets 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Shorts 
1,000 words or less—anything with an unusual and 
exciting adventure background. $10-$25 an article. 
Acc. 

The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New York 22. 
Material pertaining to all phases of home making and 
maintenance, how-to items. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. 
Rate based on value and length of material. Acc. 

The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. Anecdotes of everyday American hu- 
mor—home, work, or play—to 300 words. Address 
Parting Shots Editor. $20. Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, lowa. Recipes; brief items for departments 
—How-to for the Homemaker, How-to for the Handy- 
man, How-to for the Home Gardener. Must be appro- 
priate for gardened-home families. Hugh E. Curtis, 
Editor. $5-$10. Pub. 

Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Puzzles, things to do, short biographical inci- 
dents of great people, action photographs in interest- 
ing places. Low rates. Acc. 
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Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Contains a back- 
of-the-book section called The Duffel Bag averaging 
10 pages an issue and consisting mostly of brief, 
photo-illustrated text on subjects of interest to boys 
such as how-to-do-it, modelmaking, crafts, hobbies, 
sports, nature, pets, and (less frequently) true adven- 
ture stories of about 800 words. ’%3 magazine page 
$35, ¥2 page $50, 1 page $75. Acc. 

The Catholic Digest, 44 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 
True accounts of rewards for unseeking kindness; 
incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church. Under 300 words; $25 each. Short pieces il- 
lustrating the instinctive goodness of human nature; 
amusing or inspiring tales for ‘‘In Our Parish’’ and 
Our House’’—$10 each. ‘Flights of Fancy,’’ pic- 
turesque figures of speech with exact source given, $2 
each. Pub. MSS. submitted to these departments not 
acknowledged or returned. 

Calvacade, Epic, Rod and Gun, Valor, Special 
Detective, Women in Crime, Sensational Detective, 
Crime Exposé, True Mystery, True Crime, Police 
Detective, Exposé Detective, Skye Publishing Co., 16 
East 55th St., New York 22. Address fillers for all 
twelve magazines to William Carrington Guy, Ed- 
itorial Director. Oddities, quizzes, unusual crimes, 
unusual laws, sports shorts, hunting oddities, true 
adventure, etc. $10-$15 each. Acc. 

Ceramic Age, 9th Chester Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Sales tips and news stories useful to the ceram 
ics industry. Raymond J. Brown. 2c, photos $3.50-$5 
Pub. 

The Christian Parent, | Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Short articles 100-500 words with a child-training 
angle or related to the Christian home. Martin P. 
Simon, Editor. Vac. Acc. 

The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. Address fillers to Family Features Edi- 
tor. Anecdotes, quizzes, how-to items, and other brief 
material of general reader interest. Rate based on 
length. Acc. 

Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Fillers relating to Christian work, especially for 
readers of primary and junior ages. Must have evan- 
gelical Christian emphasis. 34c up. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Humor- 
ous stories, anecdotes, and jokes that can be enjoyed 
by a family audience; preferred length, 80-100 words, 
but up to 500 words if worth that length. Quizzes of 
general interest—should have at least 30 questions 
and a central theme. Address Filler Editcr. About 10c 
a word for fillers, about $75 each for quizzes. Pub. 

The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Almost wholly Canadian items related 
to agriculture and homemaking. Lorne Hurd. Varying 
rates. Acc. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Ex- 
periences, anecdotes, hobbies, and other material of 
appeal to the reader of a general family magazine; 
length 100-500 words. $10-$25. Acc. 

The Family Handyman, | 17 E. 31st St., New York. 
How-to items made up of photos and captions. $7.50 
per photo. Small home repair, improvement, remodel 
ing items on how-to basis. Address P. H. Scheller, 
Managing Editor. Usual rates. Pub. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. ‘‘Aims to accomplish two purposes: be a down-to 
earth business magazine for farmers, yet also a family 
magazine for human beings who happen to live on a 
farm. To accomplish both purposes, it looks hardest 
for ideas that its readers can use—is less of a market 
for material that is interesting but not very useful 
Most stories are short, 500 words or less.’’ Also typo- 
graphical errors, jokes, quotes, how-to items for farm 


HOW LONG WILL YOU BE AN AMATEUR? 
As ‘ong as your talent remains undeveloped! 
Let me help you develop it from my own experiences as 
a published writer. 
$1 per 1,000 words $3 minimum 
Include return postage 


NITA LEE 


48 East Hopkins Ave. Fresno 6, Calif. 


TEN LESSONS IN STORY TECHNIQUE 
Plus Critiques of Your Stories 

A poseion course prepared for beginners who wish fiction 
training. Proved by class results for five years. 

Offered by mail for the first time at a aw low price 
—only $12.50. Special Bonus: Two comp d stories criti- 
cized for you personally by the author of the course without 
extra charge. Particulars free. 


BEIMFOHR ASSOCIATES 


725 Emerson St. Evanston, Ill. 


if you are the talented author of an 
unpublished manuscript, let us help 
gain the recognition you deserve. We 
will publish your BOOK—we will edit, 
design, print, promote, advertise and 
SELL it! Good royalties. Low subsidies. 


Write for FREE copy of 
“How To Publish Your Book” 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AJ4 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


FREE! 


Inside 
Story 


on 
Publishing 
Your Book 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 107-A Florida 


Fern Park 


SELL YOUR WRITING 


Don‘t be a rejection slip addict. Tell me your prob- 
lem. I'll help you with ideas, technique, plot, format, 
criticism. No problem too small. One dollar a thousand 
words. 


ANITA WESLEY 


P. O. Box 1583 Glendale 5, Calif. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “gang run’’ method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a plan for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If eee write for details to 
RITERS SERVICE 
10 E. 43, N. Y. 17 x A Tel. MU 7-5159 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
send one or more of you it poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1! 


Chicago 2, Ill. 


C. P. Streeter, Editor; Lane M. Palmer, 


and home. 
Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 
Fate Magazine, 806 Dempster St., 
300-word fact articles for departments True Mystic 
Experiences and My Proof of Survival. Mary Margaret 


Evanston, Ill. 


Fuller, Editor. $5. Pub. 
Field & Stream, 530 Madison Ave., New York 36. 
How-to-fillers about shooting, fishing, and related 


subjects. 300-500 words. 10c. Acc. 

Flower Grower—The Home Garden Magazine, 2049 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17. Vegetable 
and salad recipes. How-to items on something to 
build for the garden out of wood, aluminum, or 
concrete; not more than 200 words, accompanied if 
possible by diagrams and photos. $5. Acc. 

Forest & Outdoors Magazine, 4795 St. Catherine 
St. West, Montreal, Canada. Photo stories only per- 
taining to outdoors. No swimming, skiing, horticul- 
tural activities. Fishing, hunting, conservation, forest- 
ry, animal life. Photo fillers: 1-3 photos pertaining 
to unusual outdoor subjects; e.g., trapper who’ lost 
teeth and made own set from deer teeth with house- 
hold cement. $3-$5 a photo. Second rights purchased 
on occasion. Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Oddities. Children’s 
quizzes, puzzles, poems to 12 lines, juvenile fiction 
600-750 words. Illustrated articles, 300-600 words, 
appealing to readers in small towns. Address Kenneth 
D. Loss. 2c, photos $3. Acc. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
“Unfortunately we’ve never been able to define our 
fillers to our own satisfaction, and we’re afraid we 
can‘t define them for anybody else, except that they 
should be short.’’ See the magazine for types of ma- 
terial used. $20. Acc. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. 
things for children 2-12 to make and do. Acc. 

Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. Rec- 
ipes, food preparation. ideas, how-to .items with or 
without photos; must be brief. $5 without photos, 
how-to items with photos $10-$15. Recipes are not 
returned but ore kept on file for possible use. John 


Novel 


Mack Carter, Editor. Acc. except recipes, which are 
paid for on publication. 
The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 


City 1, Utah. Address fillers to Doyle L. Green, Man- 
aging Editor. Anecdotes, hobbies, experiences, handy 
hints for householders, occasional how-to items; fillers 
300-1,000 words on any subject of current interest, 
philosophical, faith-promoting, etc. 1 Y2c a word. Acc. 

Joker, Comedy, Gaze, Jest, Humorama, Breezy, 
Gee-Whiz, Snappy, al! eight published by Humorama, 
Inc., 667 Madison Ave., New York 21. Anecdotes, 
jokes, parodies, humorous aphorisms, epigrams, 


“Not much to bow-wow about, is it, boy?” 
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puzzles. Maximum 200 words for jokes and anec- 
dotes. Satires to 1,000 words. Ernest N. Dewver, 
Editor. 3c a word for jokes and anecdotes, 50c each 
for epigrams, aphorisms. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. Articles around 300 words and shorter fillers 
of interest to boys and girls in 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades. Roy G. Lindeman, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes juvenile furniture, wheel goods 
and accessories, toys—no soft goods. B. H. Hellman, 
Editor-in-Chief. 2c, photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Anecdotes, aphorisms, short paragraphs 
in such fields as philosophy, semantics, origin of cus- 
toms, maxims. $7.50-$15. Acc. 


Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main St., Wichita, 
Kan. Jokes; anecdotes to 500 words. Charles E. Jones, 
Editor. Acc. 


Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Address fillers to lan Sclanders. Canadian- 
ecdote section uses anecdotes 200-500 words taken 
from the Canadian past and fully documented. $50. 
Short humor, 25 words up, at rates $15-$150. 
Witty poems 2-10 lines, $5-$15. Parade department 
pays $5-$10 for brief topical anecdotes from the 
Canadian scene. Acc. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 


36. One-page articles (500 words) and picture sets 


($100) and half-page articles and picture sets ($45) 
on new inventions, gadgets, weapons, planes, cars, 
hobbies—almost anything in the science-mechanical 
field. One-photo fillers complete with captions on 
short cuts in home. Single photos (8x10 glossies) $10- 
$15. Address Larry Sanders, Feature Editor, or Bob 
Brightman, Home and Shop Editor. Acc. 


Modern Photography, 33 W. 60th St., New York 
23. Items on photographic kinks, short cuts, with 1- 
.3 photographic illustrations, horizontal glossies 8x10; 
text and/or caption 100-500 words. Jacquelyn Balish, 
Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 


My Chum, | Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Puzzles, 
hobbies, how-to items, suitable for children, 4-14. All 
spiritually helpful. Martin P. Simon, Editor. Vac. Acc. 


National Roofer, Siding & Insulation Contractor, 
315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Oddities with trade 
connection; sales tips, how-to items; experiences relat- 
ed to the industry—100-300 words. Especially local 
contractor news; no obituaries. Ic. Pub. 

National Skiing, Box 7858, Lakewood Branch, Den- 
ver 15, Colo. Anecdotes, epigrams, oddities pertain- 
ing to skiing. 50c per published inch. Pub. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. A few fillers on nature subjects 200-500 
words with a picture. 2c. Acc. 


>‘‘HOW TO GET YOUR: 
BOOK PUBLISHED’’ 
If you’ve written a book, on any subject, 
our free brochure, HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED, will be of interest to 
you. This valuable booklet tells how your 
book can be published, promoted, and 
distributed under our subsidy plan. Write 
for it today. 
Submit your manuscript to us 
for free study and evaluation. 
BARDLEY HALL PRESS 


Dept. A4, 363 Lexington Avenue, N ew York 17, N. Y. . 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your plots pay! Many I've helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. Over I5 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Shosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays 
Write me your problem for free reply 


JESSICA FOX MAY 
Phone 1848 North Gramercy Place 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Colif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Bivd., Davis Islands Tampa, Fila. 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for small foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own b wit’ lendid 
remuneration. For complete details (with cubiects) send one 


dollar to 
ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
7259 Fulton St. North Hollywood, Calif 


writing; and by marketing. 


r play. 


1658 So. Normandie 


EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP . . . 

If YOU need help with your writing, send a manuscript along with the proper appraisal fee, and we shall 
advise the kind of help which should profit you most; and the cost thereof. 
OPEN YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 
APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 for ms. to 10,000 words; $10.00 for ms. to 25,000 words; 
$15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per play. 

WE SERVE YOU in various ways: by appraisal; criticism; coaching; revision; ghost- 


CONSULTATIONS $5. Phone REpublic 1-6780. 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous hook, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit a book 


TALENT QUIZ, 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. 
Mail or express your manuscript NOW, to 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 


Or write for my free brochure 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


ApriL, 1958 


The New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. Address fillers to Lester Markel, Sun- 
day Editor. Oddities; quizzes with a news peg; short 
articles with direct relationship to current news, but 
lightly done and narrower tin scope than full-length 
pieces. $30 a column. Acc. 

The Old Florida Cracker and Sunshine Salesman, 
135 White Drive, Tallahassee, Fla. 300-500 words, 
with one photograph, on Florida hobbies, living, what 
to see, etc. Mrs. Catherine Kerce. $5 an article. Pub. 

Our Little Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. A Catholic weekly issued in three separate edi- 
tions for Grades 1, 2, and 3. Stories 150-200 words. 
Incidents of child saints, other saints, great men. 
Short articles on animals, child experiences, hobbies, 
sports, school, science and nature, transportation; 
simple directions on how to make things. Dorothy |. 
Andrews, Editor. 3c. Acc. Overstocked. 

Pen Magazine, 444 Sherman St., Denver 3, Colo. 
Fillers under 150 words with light, humorous touch 
and suitable for family readership. Address J. Rex 
Fleming, Assistant Editor. To 3c. Acc. 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Anecdotes, oddities, sales suggestions, experiences, 
hints on care or rearing of dogs; maximum 250 
words. No fiction. 50c a published inch. Pub. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago | 1. 
Fillers on new developments in fields of science, me- 
chanics, invention, industry, achievement, discovery, 
and hobbies of a mechanical nature. $10 per photo 
and brief article. Prefers photos with human interest 
and stressing the mechanical. How-to-do-it articles on 
craft and shop work with photos and rough drawings. 
Short items about new and easier ways to do every- 
day tasks. Good rates. Acc. 

Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. Original 
anecdotes to 150 words for the use of public speakers. 
Original epigrams. Occasional light verse. Maxwell 
Droke. Varying rates according to quality. Acc. 

The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. Address 


IF YOU WRITE SHORT-SHORTS 


Practically every writer who tackles fiction 


at all tries his hand at the short-short. The 
demand for good examples of this type of 
story is heavy—and steadily growing. 

If you write short-shorts, you will need the 
special market list in the May Author & 
Journalist. Here you'll find up-to-date in- 
formation on what magazines are buying 
short-shorts and the qualities they are look- 
ing for in what they buy. 

In addition to this important market list, 
the May number will contain articles on 
problems of wriitng, last-minute information 
from editorial offices, announcements of 
contests, and the other outstanding features 
that make A&J so necessary to the writer. 

If you are not now a subscriber, start now 
and make sure of receiving the May and 
subsequent help-filled issues. Use the handy 
order form on Page 31. 


fillers to Miss Edith L. Miller, Department Editor. 
Anecdotes, jokes, aphorisms, typographical errors, ex- 
periences. Puzzles and quizzes only if previously pub- 
lished. Toward More Picturesque Speech ($10). Life 
in These United States, Life in This Wide World, and 
Humor in Uniform ($100). Material for these depart- 
ments must be true and not previously published. 
Laughter the Best Medicine, Personal Glimpses, Quot- 
able Quotes; payment for these departments accord- 
ing to length. In the case of already published ma- 
terial, full source must be given-——author, magazine 
or newspaper, date and page. Pub. 

Real Magazine, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. Cur- 
rent or historical adventurous material about men; 
sports, Oddities. Ray Robinson, Editor. Two lengths: 
400 words $25, 800-900 words $50. Acc. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Filler material which has special and immediate ap- 
peal for young married couples and which will amuse 
and divert readers. Occasionally uses humorous or 
lightly philosophical verse (including groups of poems 
with related themes); unusual puzzles; humorous, 
touching, or warm narratives of 500 to 1,000 words 
which will give the reader some kind of rewarded 
feeling. Consideration will be given to original fillers 
not listed above. Address Patricia Simon. Top rates. 
Acc. 

The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. Puz- 
zles, quizzes, other filler as needed. Must interest 
business men. $7.50 each for puzzles and quizzes, 
varying rates for other material. Acc. Currently over- 
stocked. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. The Perfect Squelch—authentic, 
unpublished anecdotes. (‘Keep in mind that The Per- 
fect Squelch is primarily a humor feature; grim and 
unpleasant squelches are not welcome. The person 
squelched is ‘the villain of the act’ and should deserve 
squelching.’’) $100. What Would You Have Done?— 
simple, everyday solutions to urgent problems of a 
mechanical or physical nature. $100. Original, unpub- 
lished epigrams—preferably one short sentence not 
heavily philosophical. $10. Other filler features such 
as You Be the Judge are used, but there is too heavy 
a backlog of material to permit of considering contri- 
butions now. Address fillers to Box 234, as above. 
Acc. 

Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11. How-to-do-it construction projects, including 
“shop kinks.’’ Emphasis on drawings or photos of pro- 
fessional quality actually showing ‘‘how’’; materials 
list with sources of supply on built projects. Works at 
least four months in advance. Don Dinwiddie, Editor. 
Good rates. Acc. 

The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22. 
Address fillers to Editor, Dollars for Dealers. 100-200 
word ideas for display, selling, goodwill building, etc., 
successfully used by retail stores in the furniture field. 
$2 each. Pub. No submissions acknowledged or re- 
turned. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Articles 300-700 
words, preferably illustrated, on birds, animals, gar- 
dening, games, things to make and do. For boys and 
girls about 9-12. lc a word up. Acc. 


Ski Magazine, Honover, N. H. Filler material of 
any length of interest to skiers nationally and inter- 
nationally. Shorts 100-400 words—humorous, unique, 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS . 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a ~ cost publishing service 

featuring author-ewnership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


CRITIC-COUNSELOR 


5,000 words, $3.00; each additional 1,000, $1.00. Stories 
analyzed, ideas and suggestions made, market tips, advice 
on how to improve or revise your stories. 


TOM HUFF, JR. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


Box 772 
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how-to-do-it, human interest, historical, about skiing 
—especially welcome. Fred Springer-Miller, Managing 
Editor. Good rates. Pub. 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
Hints and how-to items pertaining to the outdoor 
field—hunting, fishing, camping, boating, etc. One 
or two columns with black and white photos. Ted 
Kesting, Editor. $50-$75. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Education, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Handicraft articles under 500 words; simple puzzles. 
For children 4-9. About Vac a word. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. How-to fillers for 
children 9-12. le a word. Acc. 

Summer & Casual Furniture, | 14 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes all outdor and indoor-outdoor 
casual furniture. B. H. Hellman, Editor-in-Chief. 2c, 
photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. Anecdotes, puzzles, quizzes, oddities, etc., some 
humorous, all having a good moral tone though not 
necessarily teaching or preaching. Maximum 300 
words. 2c a word up, minimum $2.50. Acc. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Puzzles, quizzes, jokes suited to a religious magazine. 
$1-$6. Acc. 

Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
In the market for general interest cartoons; over- 
stocked with doctor-nurse situations. No other filler. 
$25. Acc. 

Today's Secretary, 330 W. 2nd4 St., New York 36. 
Anecdotes, hints, how-to items, experiences, relating 
to a business girl’s work or way of life. Preferred 
length 250-400 words, but may be shorter. Address 
Mary Jollon. $10 up per filler. Acc. 

The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto, 


Ont., Canada. How-to items for Homecraft Page. 
Varying rates. Acc. 
Tracks Magazine, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 


Ohio. Address Sidetracks Editor. Jokes, $5 each. Acc. 
Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 


tion, 930 Witherspoon Blidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, quizzes, games for children 9-11. Evelyn 
Ferguson, Editor. 1c a word. Acc. 

True Detective, 206 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 


Fillers on the lighter side of crime; all must be true 
with corroborating research material. Shorts and 1-2 
columns $25-$35, spots $4. Acc. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511-513 Oakland Ave., Bal 
timore 12, Md. A magazine concerned solely with 
Thoroughbred horse racing. Hoss-Word Puzzles (cross- 
word) using as many turf names and terms as possible 


“Gulliver's Travels, huh? Just skim through 
the story, Dad, and get down to the punch line. 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 

An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere 

Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays 

light verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales 

ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 

sell that rejected script! Criticism and revision if ! 

desired. 
( 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


NEED HELP? 


Selling writer will work with you to make your manuscrip! 
saleable. If you want compliments go to your family. If 
you want help let me judge one of your manuscripts 
under a thousand words. One dollar for each thousand 
words will tell you what talent you possess 
Dorothy Marshall 
Box 108A, Union Ave., P.O. Allendale, 
Upper Saddle River, New Jersey 


PER 


AUTHORS: EARN $1 copy 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books 
National advertising, Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years experi- 
ence. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication sales. Send your MS. to 
PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years sa‘isfactory service 
worldwide clientele Modern methods Cditina, revisin 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop 


$1.2 


erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white pape 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50 
MA A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Coliform a 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prize 
$25, many other prizes. You will receive also descrip 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


BH Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. 


Canada 
I'd like to help you 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details 


WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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—15 squares each way; pen or pencil sketch ade- 
quate. $5. Pub. Oddities for Racing Rarities depart- 
ment; indicate source of material—with clippings if 
possible. $1. Pub. 

U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C. Anecdotes, oddities, hints, how-to items, hob- 
bies, experiences—directed toward service wives or 
dealing with service life in some manner. Humor al- 
ways welcome. Household hints primarily from 
readers’ letters for which payment is not made. 
Length for fillers, 250-750 words. $1-$5. Pub. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, games, quizzes of interest to younger teen- 
age readers. 1c a word up. Acc. 

Wallpaper & Wallcoverings, | 14 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes wallpaper retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers. B. H. Hellman, Editor-in-Chief. 
2c, photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

Weekend Magazine, 23! St. James St., W., Mon- 
treal, Canada. A limited market for topical fillers of 
special interest to Canadian readers. $75 up. Acc. 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


A Treasury OF Superstitions, by Claudia de Lys. 

Philosophical Library. 318 pages. $4.75. 

Did you ever hear that eating a sparrow will 
cause St. Vitus dance? or that two lemons will 
promptly sober up a drunk? or that an ant carry- 
ing a fingernail will bring luck? 

A great number of ancient and current super- 
stitions are discussed by Miss de Lys, a noted 
authority on the subject. In most cases she shows 
the source of the belief and then analyzes its fal- 
lacy. 

Not only is this a most entertaining book but it 
can offer many plot and atmosphere suggestions to 
an ingenious writer. 


THe SEVEN PRrincipLes OF Porrry, by Anne Hamil- 
ton. The Writer, Inc. 314 pages. $4. 

The principles set down by Miss Hamilton are 
rhythm, expression, form, content, imagination, 
intuition, and inspiration. She treats each ob- 
jectively and with numerous pertinent examples. 
Her outlook on poetry is catholic: she enjoys 
Robert Herrick—and John Gould Fletcher; Alfred 
Tennyson—and T. S. Eliot. 

Being a reprint of a book long out of print, this 


As a service to its read- 


Workbench, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. Practical suggestions, illustrated or not, for per- 
sons with home workshops or doing their own home 
repairs and improvements; maximum 750 words. All 
must be based on actual exrerience. Theodore M. 
O'Leary, Editor. $2-$9. Pub. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. New England anecdotes 
and jokes not over 100 words. $1-$5. Pub. 

Your Life, Your Health, Woman’s Life, Your Per- 
sonality, 1] W. 42nd St., New York 36. Address fill- 
ers to Your Life to be considered for all these publica- 
tions. Anecdotes, puzzles, quizzes. Especially in- 
terested in anecdotes featuring well-known persons, 
also personal experiences with amusing, warmly 
human, or inspirational angles. Maximum, 200 words. 
John J. Green, Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Your New Baby, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Material dealing with all aspects of baby care to 700 
words, $15-$35. Monthly department, Good Ideas 
from Other Mothers, pays $5 on publication for brief 
items on how particular problems involving baby care 
= solved—150-200 words. Address Mrs. Maja Ber- 
natn. 


volume lacks discussion or examples of strictly 
contemporary poets though this fact impairs but 
little its value as an interpretation of fundamen- 
tals. 


An Epiror Looks ar Portry, by Stanton A. 

Coblentz. The Wings Press. 112 pages. $2. 

A discussion of poetry based on the author's 
experience as a poet and editor of a poetry maga- 
zine (Wings) plus wide reading of poetry. Most 
verse that comes to an editor’s desk, he rightly 
points out, has nothing to say or no technique for 
saying anything—or, frequently, both. His two 
chapters about pitfalls to avoid are of great value. 
There are sound discussions of common verse 
forms. The author sticks to his preference for 
the traditional in poetry. 

Like Miss Hamilton’s book, this work is a_re- 
print, earlier editions having been out of print 
for some years. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND UNUSUAL SERVICES, 
1958-59, edited by Raphael Alexander. Informa- 
tional Directory Company. 84 pages. $2.50. 

A new, up-to-date edition of a book that has 
long proved a useful research tool for writers. 
The 1958-59 edition is enlarged by one-fourth over 
previous ones. 

The subjects now covered are 475, ranging 
from geology to Saudi Arabia, from air pollution 
to wages and salaries. Under each subject are 
listed the names and addresses of organizations 
equipped to furnish authentic information. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 
THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000. publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 


highest rates. 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: 
This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. 


This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
“\ read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 
| felt it was something of a classic . . 


” It will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR—Professional writer-editor cur- 
rently selling to top magazines offers personal file on de- 
tailed current needs of all Sunday magazine markets. 
$1.00. Box 1424, Grand Central Station, NYC 17. 

THE MURDERER’S DICTIONARY—Over 2000 hard-boiled 
terms used in today’s crime fiction. All classified. Printed 
book. Send $1.00. Rollyn Publishing Co., Dept. D, 2620 
East 56th St., Huntington Park, Calif. 

MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. 
ee literature. Ben Arid, 1141 7th St., Hermosa Beach, 

calif. 

WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. Nationally used textbook. $2. 
Returnable. Zinman, Bayside, Virginia. 
BOOK WRITERS: Don’t lose $2,500 on Book. | did. Send $5 
for “Book Writers’ Pitfalls.’ Based on Experience, Federal 
Trade Records.. O. C. Miller, PO Box 1759, Washington, 


PLOT SUGGESTER. Ingenious wheel-system. Will produce 
th ds and th ds of plot germs—for any kind of 
fiction—at the flick of your wrist. Suitable for any coun- 
try. Absolutely infallible. $2, post and packing paid. 
Writers’ Ring, Clun, Shropshire, England. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold and 
exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
Salem, Mass. 

WRITE TO SELL. Create plots and characters easily, use 
modern kits. Contains th ds items, lists, charts, etc. 
Plot or character kit $2. Both $3. Free Roundtable, etc. 
Write for details. Blois, 2208-A Overdene, Rockford, Ill. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Dorothy Banker Turner's 
popular, practical, specific book on writing to sell. Re- 
vised 1958 printing. $2 postpaid. Creative Press, Clare- 
mont, California. 

FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writing problem 
explained and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 

THE $1000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the Scene Block 
Story Construction Formula. Printed book. To writers only. 
Send $1.00. Rollyn Publishing Co., Dept. D, 2620 East 56th 
Street, Huntington Park, California. A 

IT’S IMMENSELY advanced and valuable! Have you read of 
the creative RHYTHM IN WRITING? You should! $1.00— 
Risser-—30 W. Bayoud—Denver, Colo. 


MARKETS 


PLAYWRIGHTS! List of over 100 Broadway and Off-Broad- 
way Producers. Mail $1.00 to Writer’s Research Service, 
Dept. A-1, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free copy. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoh.. Nebr. 

300 FILLER MARKETS described—$1.25. Marion Gee, Box 
2171, Charleston, S. C. 

SALES COMES FASTER if you know exactly what the editor 
needs. Professional writer-editor offers detailed, current in- 
formation on what eight men’s magazines are buying. 
$2.00. Box 1424, Grand Central Station, NYC 17. 

MARKET LISTS to fit your needs! Get back numbers of 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST listing various types of markets 
for your manuscripts. 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1956 
(Little Magazines). June, 1957 (Travel Markets; Farm 
Magazines). August, 1957 (Book Publishers). September, 
1957 (Specialized Magazines). October, 1957 (British Mar- 
kets; Religious Magazines). November, 1957 (Syndicates; 
Greeting Cards; Amateur Plays). December, 1957 (Business 
(Trade) Magazines; Company Publications). January, 1958 
(Handy Market List of General Magazines). February, 1958 
(Juvenile Magazines). March, 1958 (Poetry, Including Light 
Verse). Send 25c each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR & 
— 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, 

‘ansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
WE WANT free lance interview type articles with successful 
hearing aid dealers anywhere in world. Write for instruc- 
tions. National Hearing Aid Journal, 309 Commerce Bldg., 
Sioux City, lowa. 
we, A HAPPY LIFE — See my ad on page 27. Anthony 
iver. 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Street 


SERVICES 


CHARCOAL PORTRAIT of distinction done from your photo, 
$15; in colored pastels, $25. Excellent gift. John Walencik, 
686 S. Harvard, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WILL DO YOUR RESEARCH:—Congressional Library and 
other agencies in Washington accurately and complete. 
Evaluating, analyzing, careful selection, typing faithfully 
executed. French and Spanish translations. Reasonable 
rates. McCarteney, 211 N. Greenbrier St., Arlington, Va. 


REJUVENATE THAT DRIED out typewriter ribbon or other 
office machine ribbon with RE-JUVE! Send 25¢ (coin, 
please) for 2 oz. container to: RE-JUVE, 912 E. Sangamon, 


Rantoul, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 29. 


CAN YOU WRITE? Taient determined through handwriting 
analysis. Send one page of writing and 3 to Box 69, 
Northville, Michigan. 


BLACK AND WHITE photographs of Ireland. Keegan Photos, 
Creskill, N. J. 
WRITERS BUREAU: Write, research for, papers, reports, arti- 


cles, speeches, theses. U. S. Libraries, agencies. Low Cost. 
0. C. Miller, PO Box 1759, Washington, D. C. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

ast nationwide member . Est. .. Seale articu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Coming to Our contracts 
New York? assure you of 
— in National 
for a chat Published by Advertising 
about your Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 on your 
Branch Offices: Washington, D. C., Chicago, Iil., and Hollywood, Calif. 


Vol. 58, No. 4 


April, 1958 


Again in 1957 Vantage Press was Nation’s Leading 
Subsidy Publisher; Issued 202 Books in Year 


Two More Vantage Tities 
Sell Out Ist Edition 


Portraits of Bible Women, by 
Ethel Clark Lewis, a fascinating 
series of word pictures about 
women of the Bible, sold out its 
first edition early this year. 
What I Saw in Europe, by Vic- 
toria Booth Demarest, grand- 
daughter of the founder of the 
Salvation Army, also sold out its 
first printing recently. Are you 
seeking a live-wire, aggressive 
publisher for your book? Send 
your manuscript to Vantage 
Press, or mail coupon below. 


A successful autograph party was 
held at Norton’s Religious Book- 
store, Seattle, Wash., honoring Veda 
Graves’ book of devotionals, “The 
Tender Grass,” Other activities on 
behalf of the book included: an all- 
day tea by Seattle churchwomen ; 
an honor by Washington State Pen 
Women; a 2-week window display 
at Norton's; an interview by Kath- 
erine Wise, women’s editor of Sta- 
tion KOMO-TV ; Station KXA taped 
a series of 5-minute devotionals 
from the book; leading newspapers 
covered the event. 


Bad Florida Weather 
Good for Vantage Book 


The wave of cold and rainy 
weather that hit Miami and other 
parts of Florida during January 
and February, was a godsend for a 
new Vantage book, “Florida Isn’t 
Heaven” by Max Bulske. Bulske’s 
book tells the truth about living in 
Florida, and his book was _ intro- 
duced just when Florida’s miserable 
climate was a nationwide topic. 


Leading Florida newspapers fea- 
tured book reviews and articles, 
among them, the Jacksonville Jour- 
nal, Miami Daily News, Orlando 
Sentinel, St. Petersburg Times, and 
others. An eight-inch review, signed 
by Fred Babcock, editor, appeared 


Items of Interest... 


United Press dispatch, appearing 
in over 100 newspapers, features 
“Take Heed, My Children,” by 84- 
year-old Agnes Dodd Richards .. . 
successful mail order campaign to 
piano teachers now in progress on 
Julia Broughton’s Success in Piano 
Teaching. Confidential Maga- 
zine runs two-page article based on 
forthcoming Vantage title, Hotel 
Confidential . Arrows Over 
Jamestown by Esther Miller Payler, 
now used in American schools in 
Samoa, at Pago Pago... Los An- 
geles Herald Express runs three re- 
views on Vantage books in a single 
Sunday, covering about 50% of the 
book page... Army Overseas News- 
paper Stars and Stripes runs fea- 
ture article on J Solemnly Swear by 
Robert “Vanderbilt” Brown, fol- 
lowed by substantial order for books 
to be sold in European theatre 
newsstands ... This is the kind of 
cooperation you may expect when 
Vantage Press publishes your book 
+ .. Send us your manuscript now. 


in the Chicago Tribune Book Re- 
view Section. 

Saleswise, Vantage’s promotion 
department wrote special letters to 
all Florida bookstores urging them 
to buy and display the book. Our 
direct mail division prepared a 
special mailing piece to go to book- 
sellers in Florida and _ selected 
northern cities. Results: the book 
is moving along fine, and the author 
is delighted with our activity on his 
behalf. 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 


| 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 

In Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Please send me your free 24-page illustrated book- 

| let explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 
(Mail to office nearest you) 


Vantage also nation’s 
6th largest publisher, 
in titles issued 

Repeating the position it had 
gained in 1956, Vantage Press end- 
ed the year 1957 with 202 published 
titles, thus making it the largest 
subsidy publisher in the United 
States. On the basis of titles issued, 
Vantage also was the sixth largest 
in the nation among all publishers. 

This record was hung up without 
special inducements to writers, such 
as cash awards, or other prizes. It 
was scored on the basis of offering 
authors an outstanding service of 
producing, publicizing and market- 
ing their books. 

Book Sales Also High 

Book sales, too, were at high 
levels during 1957, with Vantage 
Press opening up new dealer outlets 
all over the country, At least two 
thousand dealers bought or stocked 
Vantage books during the year. 

If you are looking for a publisher 
with good promotion and distribu- 
tion facilities, send your manuscript 
to Vantage Press. Our staff will 
send you a free report on its sales 
and editorial possibilities, and other 
details of our successful subsidy 
program, Right now, get more in- 
formation by filling in and mailing 
the coupon below to any of the four 
offices listed. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York @ Chicago @ Hollywood 
Washington, D.C. 
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